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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Epitor of Tue Bookman, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, E.c, 
at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier. 

No will be returned whether stamps are 

that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception, 
deankan sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 1 == of 
Dassaaelh will be noticed in the JANUARY number ; books received 
=— and up to the 15TH JANUARY, in the FEBRUARY 
number. 


NEWS NOTES. 


We propose commencing in January a “ Notes and 
Queries” column. Contributions are invited, which must 
be brief, must relate to literature or authors, and must be of 
some general interest. 


In January we shall publish an article entitled ‘“‘ The 
Suppressed Works of Rudyard Kipling.” 


In reply to various inquiries, all regular subscribers, 
whetherbooksellers or not, and whether receiving their copies 
from the publishers or not, are entitled to ask for ‘‘ Books 
Wanted.” All lists must be received by the zoth. We have 
received a large number of addresses of authors and book- 
buyers for our forthcoming directory, and shall be glad to 
receive more names. 


SURVEY. 

Among the most successful books of the month, re- 
miniscences occupy an important place. Memories of 
living men bid fair to take the place of biographies ; for some 
reason they sell better, and are more appreciated. Dean 
Hole’s volume and that of Dr. T. G. Hake (to be reviewed 
in our next) may be specially mentioned, and the carefully 
edited autobiography of William Bell Scott will be found 
not less readable and of far more permanent value. We 
hope to review it fully next month. 


In theology nothing very important has appeared ; the 
volume, ‘ Book by Book,’ is a good popular introduction to 
the Bible, but the type is too small. 


In fiction there has been nothing ot first-rate impor- 
tance. The translation of Zola’s Ze Débdcle has had a very 
large circulation, and a fair amount of average work has 
been published. Miss Barlow’s ‘ Irish Idylls’ will, we 
believe, be recognised in time as the most significant first 
essay in fiction published this year, and another book of 
very great ability, by an unknown writer, is ‘ Mixed 
Humanity.’ 

In poetry Lord Tennyson’s ‘ CEnone’ has been followed 
by Mr. William Watson’s ‘ Lachrymz Musarum.’ Mr. 
Alfred Austin has issued ‘ Fortunatus the Pessimist.’ 


The most notable thing in the book world this month has 
been the immense demand for Lord Tennyson’s poems. It 
was so great at one time that the printers had twenty-six 
machines working upon them. The sale of the new volume, 
‘The Death of GEnone,’ has been almost unprecedentedly 
large. 

Every bookman will rejoice that Mr. George Meredith is 
the new President of the Society of Authors. Few writers 
have had a longer and more trying experience thanhe. We 
find the Sfectator, February 3rd, 1866, referring to him as 
“a novelist of some ability and a rather low moral tone,’ 


GEO. MEREDITH. 


and this is a fair specimen of the criticism passed upon him 
for many years. It is not so much by writing new books as 
by the merit of his old and unjustly scorned productions 
that Mr. Meredith has won his position. Apart from his 
special claims, his generous interest in young writers marks 
him out as the man for the place. 


He and Mr. John Morley were among the first to give 
Mr. Thomas Hardy a word of real heartening, and to 
encourage him to go on with fiction. Another writer whom 
Mr. Meredith, as a “ reader,” discovered, was Miss Olive 
Schreiner, whose ‘ Story of an African Farm’ was published 
through his advice—not as Miss Schreiner wrote it, but 
with very considerable omissions. It might be invidious to 
mention names, but it is well known that some rising writers 
acknowledge special kindnesses from Mr. Meredith—not 
that he is ready to advise any one to enter the literary pro- 
fession, a profession of which few indeed can take a gloomier 
view than he. 

We are sorry to say that some printers of books are 
already finding their business affected by the American 
Copyright Act. Not a few important books of this season 
have been printed or are being printed in America, and will 
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not be set up in this country. It is well known that while 
some printers took.a serious view of the result of the 
American Copyright Act, others did not. The gloomier 
forecast will apparently turn out the truer. 


Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson has written a story with 
the title, ‘ Under Sentence of the Law.’ It tells of a dog 
that was condemned to death by a court of law in 
Switzerland, but whose sentence was, in response to a 
petition of the residents of the village, commuted by the 
judge to perpetual muzzlement. Mrs. Stevenson has also 
written her reminiscences as a housekeeper. A striking 
feature is “Storing a Yacht,” which gives -a picturesque 
description of how she and her husband fitted out a yacht 
for their first cruise. Mrs, Stevenson, before her marriage to 
Mr. Stevenson, was a contributor to some of the leading 
American magazines. 


The author of ‘ Lorna Doone’ has been extremely reticent 
about the originals of his characters. Some light has been 
thrown upon the subject by Mr. Baring Gould in one of his 
entertaining compilations. Miss Gratiana Chanter, daughter 
of a clergyman living in the Doone valley, has made a study 
of the traditions and facts of ‘Lorna Doone,’ and will 
embody the result of her study under the title, ‘The Forty 
Thieves of Exmoor, or the Doones of Bagworthy.’ 


Shortly before Mrs. Gaskell’s death, she contributed 
several papers, said to be of true humour, to the Fa// 
Mail Gazette. Have these ever been printed ? 


Mr. Henry Norman still contemplates the publication of 
his press series, although he has not made much way with 
the arrangements. The difficulty is that in order to do any- 
thing satisfactory :. a of journalism, it is neces- 
sary to read almost limit old newspapers, a work than 
which, on the whole, nothing can be more disheartening. 


Yet one is rewarded by coming on queer things here and 
there. Thus we opened a volume of the Sfectator and 
found, October 12th, 1867, “There is none among our 
statesmen who has more of the humility of real strength than 
—the Duke of Argyll!” Here is another extract: “ The 
Daily News, by the gallantry of its conduct through the 
American campaign, deserved the Victoria Cross 
of journalism. It was nothing comparatively for-us to 
stand up to the work, though we lost more money than we 
care to think about, and could publish a curious repertory 
of anonymous insult—for the class who read the Spectator 
will read while it hates—but a daily paper in opposing a 
public furore stakes its very existence.” 


The first volume of “ The Bookman’s Library,” ‘ Poetry 
from the Diai,’ will be published soon. It will contain all 
the poetry printed in the four volumes of the Déa/ arranged 
under the names of the contributors, with biographies, and 
occasional notes. It will be prefaced by a brief introduc- 
tion giving a history of the Déa/. Only five hundred 
and fifty copies will be printed in all, 500 at 7s. 6d. 
net, and fifty on large paper at one guinea. This is for 
England and America. There will be no reprint, so that 
the volume will soon be excessively scarce. The pub- 
lishers reserve the right to raise the price of the book on 


few—Constable, Murray, and one or two more. 


publication. We hope to give in our January number par- 
ticulars of further works in preparation for this series. 


Mr. William Hale White has now acknowledged the 
authorship of ‘ Mark Rutherford’ and other works. Mr. 
Fisher Unwin is issuing these notable books in a new 
edition, which will include Mr. White’s translation of the 
Ethics of Spinoza, published some years ago in Messrs. 
Triibner’s Philosophical Library. Mr. White received con- 
siderable assistance in this work from Miss Amelia Hutchi- 
son Stirling, the accomplished daughter of Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling, and her name is now to appear on the title-page. 
Mr. White is now resident at Hastings. 


“ Frank Pope Humphreys,” the author of ‘ A New England 
Cactus,’ in the Pseudonym series, has been tracing the history 
of Annie Laurie, the heroine of the famous song, and her 
husband, the laird of Craigdarroch. She has had the help 
of Sir Emilius Laurie, of Maxwelltown, formerly well known 
as an evangelical clergyman in London. 


There are hardly any things more valuable for the student 
of literature than the lives of publishers. As yet there are 
A most 
interesting addition is to be made in the shape of the cor- 
respondence of the late J. R. Osgood. Mr. Osgood’s ac- 
quaintance with all bookmen, from the highest to the lowest, 


4 was almost universal, and if even a fraction of his corre- 
' spondence has been preserved the book should be one of 


permanent worth. It will be edited by Mrs. A. V. S. 
Anthony, who is Mr. Osgood’s literary executrix. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has resolved to devote the whole 
of next year (with the exception of the time required for 
editorial duties) to his first attempt at a serious novel. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is at present revising a number of 
stories which have already seen the light in various periodi- 
cals, with a view to their publication in book form, about 
January or February. A feature of the volume will be one 
or two entirely new stories. 


We understand that Mr. R. D. Blackmore has almost 
finished a new novel, which he proposes to call ‘ The Pearly 
Cross.’ It will probably be published in serial form, com- 
mencing in April or May. 


The first edition of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s ‘The Last 
Touches’ was exhausted on subscription. 


Mr. Arthur Symons, the author of ‘ Silhouettes,’ is the 
son of a Wesleyan minister. As is well known, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s grandfathers on both sides were minis- 
ters of the Methodist communion. Among lady novelists 
Miss Adeline Sergeant, the author of ‘The Story of a 
Penitent Soul,’ and Mrs. Robert Watson, the author of ‘A 
High Little World,’ are daughters of Wesleyan ministers. 
By the way, why is ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul’ halting? 
It has not, we believe, passed into a second edition, and it 
is difficult to procure a copy. Yet no work of Miss 
Sergeant’s has as yet met with so warm a reception. 


A fresh contribution to Nihilistic literature will be fur- 
nished by the Countess Waynovouska, a Russian noble- 
woman of twenty-four, who has, notwithstanding her youth, 
seen much of the insides of Russian prisons, and suffered 
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exile in Siberia. The papers, which are said to be most 
thrilling, will be translated by Mrs. Mona Caird, and pub- 
lished in the Zdler. 


Mr. Barry Pain’s new school story will apppear serially in 
Chums, and will be published in volume form by Messrs 
Hodder and Stoughton. The one volume novel which Mr. 
Pain is at present writing for Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine 
and Co. may also probably be first issued as a serial. 


A new novel by Robert Barr will shortly appear in 
Lippincott's Magazine. It is called ‘In the Midst of 
Alarms,’ and by a curious coincidence—the MS. was finished 
some months ago—part of the action centres on the Fenian 
movement directed against Canada in 1866, which is dealt 
with at some length by Major Le Caron in his ‘ Recollections.’ 
Mr. Barr was a member of the Canadian Volunteer force 
called upon to resist the invaders, and he has a lively 
recollection of the excitement caused by this bold move- 
ment on the part of the Irish liberators. 


E. W. Hornung, the author of ‘A Bride from the Bush,’ 
is just putting the finishing touches to a new romance, which 
will probably be called ‘Another Australian.’ Of course 
the heroine is an Australian, but she is unlike the one in 
the first story, inasmuch as she is a young woman of much 


polish and refinement. The novel will be published in two ~ 


volumes by Cassell and Co. 


Mr. Grant Allen’s new story, entitled ‘Blood Royal,’ 
which has been running for some time in Chambers’ ¥ ournal, 
will be published in book form early in January, here by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, and in America by the Cassell 
Publishing Co. - 


Mr. Kipling has just completed a short story, entitled 
‘The Legs of Sister Ursula.’ It is one of a series, shortly 
to appear in a prominent monthly. 


Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith proposes to issue a new 3s. 6d. 
edition of Dr. Doyle’s ‘The Great Shadow.’ This new issue 
will also contain ‘Beyond the City,’ the story which formed 
the Christmas number of Good Words last year. 


Miss Ada Cambridge is another recruit to the ranks of 
those who think an agent can manage their affairs better 
than they themselves can. All her work will in future be 
sold by Mr. A. P. Watt. 


The indefatigable Dr. Smiles, who is just entering his 
eighty-first year, is preparing another contribution to 
industrial history and biography, the story of the life and 
work of Josiah Wedgwood, the father of modern English 
pottery. The committee of the Mayer Library at Liverpool 
have placed at his disposal the unique series of documents 
relating to Wedgwood, which, with a magnificent collection 
of Wedgwood ware, was, with other valuable collections of 
art and antiquities, presented to that city by the late Mr. 
Joseph Mayer. Miss Meteyard (‘‘Silverpen”), in her 
meritorious life of Wedgwood, made use of Mr. Mayer’s 
Wedgwoodiana, but since 1865, when her work was pub- 
lished, new material has accumulated, which will be utilised 
by Dr. Smiles. 


The new volume of the Great Writers series, issued by 
Mr. Walter Scott, is to be a life of Leigh Hunt, by Mr. 


Cosmo Monkhouse. Mr. Monkhouse, who is a colleague of 
Mr, Austin Dobson at the Board of Trade, has written a 
novel and some poems, but is known chiefly as a somewhat 
copious contributor to the literature, historical, biographical, 
and critical, of modern British art. 


A correspondent writes : “ In the obituary notices of the 
late Mr. Samuel Brandram, the accomplished Shakspearian 
reciter, I have not observed any reference to a brief but 
interesting episode in his biography which had indirectly an 
important effect on his career. Some twenty or more years 
ago, being then a wine merchant, he founded the Verulam 
Club in St.James’s Street, just below the Devonshire. It was 
to be a distinctively literary and scientific club, as became 
the name which its proprietor selected for it. Its first secre- 
tary was Mr. James Hutton, many years editor of the 
Calcutta Englishman, and well known in home journalism 
and literature. Before Mr. Brandram had time to carry out 
his conception of what an intellectual club might be, he was 
compelled by circumstances to relinquish both his business 
and his club-proprietorship. What, however, seemed to be 


a calamity proved to be a benefit. Mr. Brandram became 


a Shakspearian reciter, and in time derived from this source 
an income of several thousands a year, without the risk 
attendant on commercial speculations. The Verulam, after 
dwindling into a club of the ordinary kind, was dissolved, 
and what were its premises are now occupied by a bank.” 


Dr. Conan Doyle's ‘ The Sign of Four’ seems, since the 
copyright was acquired by Messrs. Geo. Newnes, to have 
taken a new lease of life. The sale is very remarkable. 


We may remind our readers that ‘The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes’ is dedicated: to Dr. Joseph Bell, of 
Edinburgh, the writer of the reviéw in our present issue. 
Dr. Bell’s method of diagnosis suggested the character to 
Mr. Doyle when a pupil of his. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund will publish this month 
‘The City and the Land,’ being a series of lectures de- 
livered on and in relation to the work of the society early 
in the year in Hanover Square. 


Mr. John Pettie, R.A., is painting a portrait of ‘Mr. Adam 
Black. This gentleman is a member of the well-known firm, 
and we believe the third of the name. 


‘Mr. Thomas Terrell, the author of ‘Lady Delmar’ and 
‘The City of the Just,’ is, we understand, busily completing 
a new novel entitled ‘ Ruth,’ the dramatic rights of which 
have already been secured by Mr. Beerbohm Tree for pro- 
duction at the Haymarket. 


Mr. D. Christie Murray has just completed a new story, 
entitled ‘ A Wasted Crime.’ 


Mr. D. M. Grosart, 41, Alma Street, Blackburn, owing 
to Dr.Grosart’s retirement, has taken full charge of his books, 
and will promptly attend to any inquiry of his privately 
printed works, ‘Fuller Worthies,’ ‘Chertsey Worthies, 
‘ Huth Library,’ etc. 


Miss Rose Kingsley has been writing on the subject of 
Hereward the Wake and his family. She has succeeded 
in tracing the descendants of her father’s hero. 
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Miss Helen Zimmern now resides in Florence, where she 
represents the American Associated Literary Press. 


A new work on Dartmoor has just been issued by Mr. 
Crossing, forming an addition to his former works on the 
subject. It is entitled ‘The Old Stone Crosses of the 
Dartmoor Borders,’ and is copiously illustrated. 


A Chester bookseller relates how many years ago he met 
at a sale in Shropshire the man who purchased for a few 
pence at an auction the Prayer Book owned by Shakespeare, 
with a genuine autograph inside, and resold it to his brother, 
who in turn disposed of it to a wealthy American for £200, 
and actually charged the sum of 1s. 6d. extra for a box to 
contain it. The first purchaser is stated to be now confined 
in a lunatic asylum, caused by worry at his brother’s mean- 
ness. The latter promised him £40 out of his handsome 
profit, but never gave him a penny. 


The French translation of ‘ Antiquités de la Russie 
Méridionale’ has just been completed by the issue of the 
third part. It gives a briefer and more popular description, 
profusely illustrated, of the remarkable and exquisite pro- 
ducts of Greek art, mingled with rude native work, dis- 
covered in the mounds which covered the tombs of Scythian 
chiefs, such as were described by Herodotus. The fuller 
account of this, perhaps the most remarkable and com- 
pletely known, department of Greek commerce and trade, 
is contained in the Russian official publications, the 
‘ Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien’ (described in the 
Bookman for November), for the Crimea, and the equally 
sumptuous and inaccessible ‘Comptes Rendus de 
VAcadémie de Saint Petersbourg’ for South Russia. 


The wrecking of the splendid museum at Kertch by the 
allied English and Turkish army in 1854, is described here 
with remarkable freedom from hard language; but we 
believe that a much more outspoken judgment is pro- 
nounced in the original Russian of Professor Kondakof and 
Count Tolstoi, and that the reticence of the French transla- 
tion is due to the editorial influence of Monsieur S. Reinach 
The Turkish soldiery smashed into minute fragments every 
object in the museum; and no such disaster to archzolo- 
gical science is known as the loss of this unique collection. 


Mr. A. C. Lamb, F.S.A. (Scot), has been 

engaged upon an elaborate work, entitled 

‘Dundee, its Quaint and Historic Buildings.’ It is to 

be beautifully illustrated by numerous plates of antique 

and picturesque buildings. Many of them have been 

recently removed. Mr. Lamb has received a letter from 

Sir Henry Ponsonby, stating that Her Majesty has accepted 
the dedication of the work. 


The preface to Haldane Burgess’s Shetland Poems, 
just issued by Mr. Gardner, is unique :—* Ye'll finn da bits 
o poiems farder ower.” The volume was originally issued 
by Messrs. T. and J. Manson, Lerwick. 


Mr. A. P. Skene writes from Pornic, France, to Scottish 
Notes and Queries an interesting account of the late W. F. 
Skene, historiographer-royal. Some quotations are worth 


giving: “A good idea of his candour and correct self- 
judgment may be formed from an anecdote he told me very 
early in our acquaintance. He said he found he lost a 
great deal of business by the sharpness of his temper; so 
he established a ¢emper-drawer in his office, into which he 
made it a rule to cast every letter written under feelings of 
irritation. In almost every case the letter was burnt next 
day, and a milder one written.” 


The next throws an interesting light on Dr. Skene’s taste 
for liturgiology :—‘‘ Just when I should have received 
Anglican Orders, I was led by inexorable logic to join the 
communion of Rome. My host told me he had very nearly 
done the same at my age; but that he was then a strict 
Calvinist. No bigot, however ; though a veteran volunteer 
in the vineyard (for he had taught Sunday-schools for half 
a century), he was on the best of terms with Bishop Gillies, 
and used to sing the Lamentations in Holy Week at St. 
Mary’s, Broughton Street. He told me in the frankest way 
he was ‘no good at Greek and Latin,’ which was very sur- 
prising, for he was past master of French, German, Czech, 
and Welsh.” 


We have not seen any reference to this romantic 
episode in Dr. Skene’s life :—‘‘ In early days he was engaged 
to a beautiful Czech lady, whose portrait he showed me. 
Her untimely death ruined all his hopes of happiness ; and 
it was fidelity to this first love which kept him single, not 
want of taste either in himself or in the opposite sex.” 


American journalists are seriously exercised 

Journalism. spout Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s unwillingness to 

be interviewed. A reporter from the New York Glode had 
been sent to Brattleboro’, Vt., to interview Mr. Kipling. 
He had driven out to the Bliss Farm, a little story-and-a- 
half cottage painted white with green blinds, which is his 
temporary residence, and found that Mr. Kipling was roam- 
ing in the woods. He went along the wood in the direc- 
tion of “ Crow’s Nest,” the house Mr. Kipling is about to 
build in a lonely spot, and on a plan of his own, one story 
about the plan being that the house is to be a single room 
wide and about eighty feetlong. As he drove quietly along 
the road there appeared to the reporter the form of a some- 
what sturdy Englishman wearing spectacles, with a market 
basket on one arm and a five foot high sapling on the other. 
“Tt is an outrage,” said Mr. Kipling, “to assault a man like 
this on the public highway. If you have any questions to 
ask, submit them in writing and present them at my house.” 


On a sheet of paper the reporter inscribed the following 
protest :—“ I respectfully submit that your treatment of me 
was rude and boorish when you were approached as one 
gentleman would approach another. Will you kindly talk 
with me five minutes man to man? What you say in that 
time shall not be used unless I have your permission.” 


Mr. Kipling appeared and said, “I decline to be inter- 
viewed. American interviewing is brutal and immoral. It 
is an outrage to be assaulted on the public highway and 
asked to give the details of one’s private life. Iam nota 
Dickens—I know that very well. I am one of the little fry, 
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and all I ask is to be let alone. Your copyright laws have 
swindled me out of considerable money. Is it not enough 
to steal my books without intruding on my private life? 
When I have anything to say I write it out and sell it. My 
brains are my own.” 


The Boston Advertiser comments on this : “ Rudyard 
Kipling writes himself down a boor. The strokes in the 
autograph are so large and sprawling, are so distinctive in 
native blackness, that no one would mistake the word—it is 
boor.” But the Boston Record says : “ There must be some 
recourse for persons whose privacy is invaded by reporters, 
some remedy as against the persons who employ them.” 


Mr. Kipling is staying in Brattleboro’ because it is the 
home of his wife, whose family have lived there in summer 
for fifteen years. 


Mr. Charles Hanson is the writer of the summary which 
appears in the Zimes. Mr. Hanson is an able and practised 
journalist. He served on the Scotsman during the editor- 
ship of Dr. Wallace, and became second in command under 
the present editor, Mr. Charles Cooper. He left the Scofs- 
man to become editor of the Scottish Leader, but quitted 
the new journal after a comparatively short period, and 
came to London. Mr. Hanson is a Bradford man. 


The clever verses which the Pal/ Mail Gazette magnani- 
mously published on the subject of its own transference 
were written by Mr. Garrett, formerly well known as the 
assistant editor of the paper. The lines were first sent to the 
Chronicle and then to the Review of Reviews, but were 
apparently considered too strong in these quarters ! 


It will not be surprising if the announcement of Mr. 
Newnes’s new daily paper does not-lead to further develop- 
ments in journalism. One of a remarkable kind is already 
foreshadowed. Mr. Newnes, with his new staff, is hardly 
the man to be content with the status guo, and in self- 
defence other newspaper proprietors may feel it necessary 
to compete with him. 


Mr. George Newnes still thirsts for conquests new, and is 
about to start a new monthly. 


Mr. Clement Scott while on his tour round the world 
will occupy a considerable portion of his time writing his 
reminiscences. He proposes to reach Chicago next year 
in time to be at the opening of the Exhibition, and a report 
of this event from his pen will appear in the Daily 
Telegraph. 

Changes are impending on the staff of the Star. The 
result will probably be another weekly paper. 


We understand that the Jd/er will be published in America 
by Mr. S.S. McClure, the head of the well-known syndi- 
cate. It is intended ultimately to print the American 
edition in America, making a certain quantity of the matter 
especially American. | 


Mr. Kipling has lately acquired the copyright in all his 
numerous contributions to the A//ahabad Pioneer. Amongst 
these are many travel sketches, which, together with the re- 
sults of his later wanderings, he will soon issue in volume 
form. 


Professor Schemann is preparing for the 
press a collection of letters written by and 
to Schopenhauer, which are said to be of considerable 
literary and philosophical interest. ~ These ‘ Briefe von und 
au Schopenhauer’ will be published shortly by Brockhaus. 


Another valuable literary correspondence is also an- 
nounced, the letters of Wilhelm von Humboldt and Ernst 
Moritz Arndt to a lady whose name is little known, but 
who was a strong influence in German literary circles in the 
beginning of the present century, Johanna Motherby. The 
letters will be accompanied by a memoir and portrait. 


A new work by Ebers, the author of ‘ Homo Sum,’ is 
promised almost immediately. It is called ‘ Die Geschichte 
meines Lebens.’ 

A fine new edition of Uhland’s works, prose and verse, 
in six volumes, with an important study on Uhlandasa poet 
patriot, and scholar, is being issued by Cotta. 


Continental. 


Among recent Italian novels of interest are ‘ Salamandra,’ 
by Regina di Levanto (Roux), and ‘I Pinzoccheri,’ by 
Petrucelli della Gattina (Zanichelli), a striking story, 
scene of which is laid during the French Revolution. 


The biography and works of Leopardi have been made 
the subject of an elaborate study by Signor G. A. Cesareo. 
The work, which contains valuable additions to previous 
biographies, is announced by Roux, under the name of 
‘ Nuove ricerche su la vita e le opere di G. Leopardi.’ 


Jules Verne’s new story is called ‘ Le Chateau des Car- 
pathes.’ 

Gyp’s new volume, ‘ Monsieur le Duc,’ is announced by 
Calmann Lévy. Among other recent French works of 
fiction are Ernest Daudet’s ‘Les Mceurs du Temps’ (Flam- 
marion), ‘ La Messe Rose,’ by Catulle Mendés (Charpentier), 
‘ Cceurs Utiles,’ by Paul Adam (Kolb), and Maurice Barrés’s 
Strange and eminently unsatisfactory story of a social- 
experiment, ‘L’Ennemi des Lois,’ whose very weaknesses, 
so different from those of the ordinary French novel of the 
day, seem to have brought it fame. 


A monograph of about seventy pages, by 
Emerson, will be an interesting feature of the 
biography of A. Bronson Alcott, which F. B. Sanborn and 
Dr. William T. Harris have in preparation. 


American. 


Dr. Holmes considers “In Memoriam” Tennyson’s 
most remarkable poem. 


Francis H. Underwood, for a long time United States 
Consul at Glasgow, has been spending the summer at his 
native town, Enfield, Mass., revising a series of sketches of 
life in a typical New England village, ‘‘ Quabbin,” which 
Lee and Shepard will publish. It will be illustrated. 


We are glad to hear once more of Mr. Frank Lee 
Benedict, an American novelist, who did some work of 
striking promise about eighteen years ago and then vanished 
from sight. Mr. Benedict is to edit an American periodical 
to be called the Mew Peterson Magazine, an illustrated 
periodical founded on the Old Peterson Magazine. It is 
to be devoted to literature and art. 


| 
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THE ORIGIN OF TENNYSON’S ‘ RIZPAH.’ 
Zo the Editor of THE BOOKMAN. 


S1r,—I beg to send you an extract from ‘The History of 
Brighton and its Environs,’ by Alderman Henry Martin, 
published by John Beal, Brighton, in 1871, in which I think 
I see the germ of Tennyson’s poem of ‘Rizpah.’ I do not 
know that attention has been drawn to this before. On the 
night of 30th October, 1792, the mail from Brighton was 
robbed, at Goldstone Bottom, by two men, named Rock 
and Howell, the whole extent of the booty being half a 
sovereign, enclosed in a letter. The book (page 174) goes 
on to say: “ Rock was a simple, inoffensive fellow, aged 
about twenty-four, who had been the dupe of Howell, a man 
forty years old. Rock lived with his mother at a cottage 
at Old Shoreham, on the site now occupied by Adur Lodge. 
The two men were found guilty at the Horsham Spring 
Assizes, and were sentenced to be executed near the spot 
where the robbery had been effected. The bodies were 
afterwards each enclosed in a skeleton dress and hung upon 
a gibbet. When the elements had caused the clothes and 
the flesh to decay, the aged mother of Rock, night after 
night, in all weathers—and especially in tempestuous 
weather—visited the lonely spot, and it was noticed that on 


_ her return she always brought something away with her in 


her apron. Upon being watched, it was discovered that 
the bones of the hanging men were the object of her search, 
and as the wind and rain scattered them on the ground, she 
collected the relics and conveyed them to her home; and, 
when the gibbets were stripped of their horrid burthen, in 
the dead silence of the night she interred them, deposited 
in a chest, in the hallowed ground of Old Shoreham 
Church.”—-Y our obedient servant, 
Shoreham, Sussex, 
22nd Nov., 1892. 


J. W. D’ALBEVILLE. 


POETRY. 


THE FIDDLER OF DOONEY. 


When I play on my fiddle in Dooney, 
Folk dance like a wave o’ the sea— 
My brother is priest of Kilbarnet 
My cousin of Rosnaree. 


I passed my brother and cousin, 
They read in a book of prayer, 
I read in a book of songs 
I bought at the Sligo fair. 


When we come at the close of Time 
To Peter sitting in state, 

He will smile on the three old spirits, 
But call me first through the gate. 


For the good are always the merry, 
Save by an evil chance, 

And the merry love the fiddle, 
And the merry love to dance. 


And the folk there when they spy me 
Will all come up to me, 

With, ‘‘ Here is the fiddler of Dooney,” 
And dance like a wave o’ the sea. 


THE READER. 


THOMAS WOOLNER. 


HE death of Mr. Thomas Woolner, R.A., which 

occurred on the 7th of last month, not twenty-four 
hours after that of the Laureate, caused a bitter pang in the 
hearts of many old friends far and near. The papers were 
full of details, anecdotes, rumours about England’s greatest 
modern poet, and little room was left for even short notices 
on the man to whom many are inclined to give the position 
of England’s greatest sculptor. But for those who knew 
and loved him, hewspaper paragraphs were unnecessary. 
His circle of admirers was small, for his work, both in 
poetry and sculpture, was of that finished style which 
people are apt to sneer at as laboured. His circle of 
friends was still smaller, for friendship with him meant 
something more than an annual dinner invitation, a 
biennial morning call, or a quinquennial meeting. The 
friends he had were those he loved and shared his short 
hours of recreation with. Mere acquaintances he cared 
little for, and would shock them by his sudden manner 
of calling a spade a spade, and then shouting in Homeric 
laughter at his own violence of language. To his friends, 
then, his death was a bitter and unexpected loss, and made 
them feel that peculiar poverty that every true citizen must 
feel when a great man is taken away. 

“‘TomWoolner,” as his old associates still lovingly call him, 
was born at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, in the year 1824. Hewas 
about twelve years of age when he gave up all his time to 
drawing. In his early youth his family removed to London, 
where they lived in the neighbourhood of Camden Town. 
About the year 1848 his appearance was that given in the 
accompanying portrait, which is taken from a pencil sketch 
executed by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. He had thick brown 
hair, rather long over the forehead, and not so dark as his 
eyes. The most striking thing about him was the blazing 
eyes. He had a kindly manner, not shy, nor forward, but 
full of only half-expressed earnestness. In téte-a-téte he 
was a delightful companion. Any roughness or uncouth- 
ness disappeared when alone with a friend, and what he 
said was full of enthusiasm for everything that was beauti- 
ful and good. He had a most acute discernment of natural 
beauty, and a wonderful power of convincing his hearer. 
He seemed to see a thing so vividly, and to believe a thing 
so completely, that he could paint it, or prove it, in words 
that never could be forgotten. To analyse the form and 
colour of a wayside flower, or to stand before a picture or 
a statue with him by your side, was a lesson for life. 
Perhaps in later years he grew dogmatic and _sar- 
castic, but when young he was full of rich enthu- 
siasm. His love and reverence for Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Browning, and for some less known writers, and his ready, 
interesting talk about them, made him a welcome guest in 
the houses of cultivated people. 

As a fair example of the trouble he took with his work, we 
may take the creation of the statuette called ‘ Love.” 
Before he went to Australia he brought to the house of 
some friends one night four drawings, and asked them to 
choose one for a statuette which he intended to make. 
They represented Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
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Each was lovely, but after much consideration the little 
committee selected Spring. Each design had a second 
meaning, and the one chosen meant Love, or a dream of 
love. It was of a girl looking at herself in a clear lake, 
with the narcissus flower in her hair, remotely suggested 
perhaps by the story of Narcissus in Keats. Not long after 
this he went to Australia, having had a great disappoint- 
ment in losing an order for the statue of Wordsworth. 
But he did the medallion, which is in Grasmere Church 
—a very fine one. 

He went to Australia half gold digging, half sculpturing, 
and came back in a very few years rested and strengthened 
by the change. How much better it would be for most 
young men, or women either, when they feel life is hard 
and just wages almost impossible to win, to take a draught 
of invigorating colonial air instead of burying themselves in 
a London slum within sight of the luxuries they cannot 

afford. At least, the experiment succeeded with Woolner, 
- for he returned strong in health and hope, and astonished 
the critics with his splendid and successful efforts. The 
great statue of Bacon now at Oxford was sculptured 
in the studio in Albany Street, Camden Town, which 
he took on his return. John Brett was painting next 
door. Many a day Woolner, who was one of the original 
pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, and particular to a fault, 
slaved at the face, the hands, the gown, the ruff, the very 
shoetips of the logician. Every night before leaving, the 
clay figure was draped in the wet cloths most tenderly and 
carefully. In those days no pupils thronged round him 
anxious to relieve him of drudgery, if they might but see 
him work. He employed no one to work under him. All 
was thought out and done by himself. One frosty morning 
a dreadful disaster happened. In spite of all precautions, 
one of the clay hands had fallen to the ground. It meant 
hours of laborious work, and it was undertaken quietly 
and as a necessity. Others might have patched up the 
injury, but with Woolner nothing could be tolerated that 
was not as perfect as he could make it. The hand was 
carefully modelled again and refixed, and of the thousands 
who have looked at Bacon’s statue, not one has suspected 
that such a catastrophe ever happened. 

He was fond of his relations, and was helpful to his 
brothers, one of whom, Henry, had great artistic perception. 
In middle life he married the sister-in-law of his old 
friend, his brother in art, Holman Hunt. The happiness 
of his domestic life was very great, and his wife and chil- 
dren must be soothed even in these early days of sorrow by 
the remembrance of many years of home life together. He 
loved the country, and for some time had a beautiful place 
in Sussex, called Mayfield, which he afterwards sold. But 
London did not satisfy him entirely, and long before his 
death he had built himself another country home called 
Rapkins, also in Sussex. In town or country his mind’s 
eye always saw beavtiful things, and sometimes in marble, 
less often in poetry, he expressed his visions, so that the 
world might rejoice with him. 

Thomas Woolner was buried in Hendon Churchyard, 
close to the grave of one of his earliest friends, Emily, 
the wife of Coventry Patmore. E, 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


I’ is not entirely a bad sign of this weary, worn-out cen- 

tury that in this, its last decade, even the petty street- 
bred people are beginning, as the nurses say, to take notice. 
An insatiable and generally prurient curiosity as to the 
doings of the class immediately above us is pandered to by 
the society journals, and encouraged even by the daily 
newspapers. Such ‘information is valueless intellectually, 
and tends to moral degradation ; it exercises none of the 
senses, and pauperizes the imagination. Celebrities at 
home, illustrated interviews, society scandal on all levels 
merely titillate the itching ear of the gossip. Memoirs, re- 
collections, anecdotes of the Bar or of the Academy, are 
much more interesting, and may be valuable as throwing 
sidelights on history, but still only amuse and help to kill 
the time of which we forget the value. But in the last few 
years there has been a distinct demand for books which, to 
a certain poor extent, encourage thought and stimulate ob- 
servation. The whole ‘Gamekeeper at Home’ series and 
its imitations opened the eyes of town dwellers, who had for- 
gotten or never known White of Selborne, to the delightful 
sights and sounds that were the harvest of the open eye and 
ear. Something of the same interest is given to the 
“ crowded city’s horrible street” by the suggestions of crime 
and romance, of curiosity and its gratification, we find 
written with more or less cleverness in the enormous mass 
of so-called detective literature under which the press 
groans. Every bookstall has its shilling shocker, and every 
magazine which aims at a circulation must have its mystery of 
robbery or murder. Most of these are poor enough stuff ; 
complicated plots, which can be discounted in the first 


‘chapter, extraordinary coincidences, preternaturally gifted 


detectives, who make discoveries more or less useless by 
flashes of insight which no one else can understand, 
become wearisome in their sameness, and the interest, such 
as it is, centres only in the results and not in the methods. 
We may admire Lecocq, but we do not see ourselves in his 
shoes. Dr. Conan Doyle has made a well-deserved success 
for his detective stories, and made the name of his hero 
beloved by the boys of this country by the marvellous 
cleverness of his method. He shows how easy it is, if only 
you can observe, to find out a great deal as to the works and 
ways of your innocent and unconscious friends, and by an 
extension of the same method to baffle the criminal and 
lay bare the manner of his crime. There is nothing new 
under the sun. Voltaire taught us the method of Zadig, 
and every good teacher of medicine or surgery exemplifies 
every day in his teaching and practice the method and its 
results. The precise and intelligent recognition and appre- 
ciation of minor differences is the real essential factor in all 
successful medical diagnosis. Carried into ordinary life, 
granted the presence of an insatiable curiosity and fairly 
acute senses, you have Sherlock Holmes as he astonishes 
his somewhat dense friend Watson; carried out in a 
specialised training, you have Sherlock Holmes the skilled 
detective. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s education as a student of medi- 
cine taught him how to observe, and his practice, both 
as a general practitioner and a specialist, has been a splen- 
did training for a man such as he is, gifted with eyes, 
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memory, and imagination. Eyes and ears which can see 
and hear, memory to record at once and to recall at pleasure 
the impressions of the senses, and an imagination capable 
of weaving a theory or piecing together a broken chain or 
unravelling a tangled clue, such are implements of his 
trade to a successful diagnostician. If in addition the 
doctor is also a born story-teller, then it is a mere matter of 
choice whether he writes detective stories or keeps his 
strength for a great historical romance as is the ‘ White 
Company.’ Syme, one of the greatest teachers of surgical 
diagnosis that ever lived, had a favourite illustration which, 
as a tradition of his school, has made a mark on Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s method, “ Try to learn the features of a disease or 
injury as precisely as you know the features, the gait, the 
tricks of manner of your most intimate friend.” Him, even 
in a crowd, you can recognise at once; it may be a crowd 
of men dressed alike, and each having his complement of 
eyes, nose, hair, and limbs ; in every essential they resemble 
each other, only in trifles do they differ; and yet, by know- 
ing these trifles well, you make your diagnosis or recognition 
with ease. So it is with disease of mind or body or morals. 
Racial peculiarities, hereditary tricks of manner, accent, 
occupation or the want of it, education, environment of all 
kinds, by their little trivial impressions gradually mould 
or carve the individual, and leave finger marks or chisel scores 
which the expert can recognise. The great broad charac- 
teristics which at a glance can be recognised as indicative 


of heart disease or consumption, chronic drunkenness or _ 


long-continued loss of blood, are the common property of the 
veriest tyro in medicine, while to masters of their art there are 
myriads of signs eloquent and instructive, but which need 
the educated eye to detect. A fair-sized and valuable book 
has lately been written on the one symptom, the pulse ; to any 
one but a trained physician it seems as much an absurdity 
as is Sherlock Holmes’ immortal treatise on the one hundred 
and fourteen varieties of tobacco ash. The greatest stride 
that has been made of late years in preventive and diagnostic 
medicine consists in the recognition and differentiation by 
bacteriological research of those minute organisms which 
disseminate cholera and fever, tubercle and anthrax. The 
importance of the infinitely little is incalculable. Poison a 
well at Mecca with the cholera bacillus, and the holy water 
which the pilgrims carry off in their bottles will infect a 
continent, and the rags of the victims of the plague will 
terrify every seaport in Christendom. 

Trained as he has been to notice and appreciate minute 
detail, Dr. Doyle saw how he could interest his intelligent 
readers by taking them into his confidence, and showing his 
mode of working. He created a shrewd, quick-sighted, in- 
quisitive man, half doctor, half virtuoso, with plenty of spare 
time, a retentive memory, and perhaps with the best gift of 
all-—the power of unloading the mind of all the burden of 
trying to remember unnecessary details. Holmes tells 
Watson: “A man should keep his little brain-attic stocked 
with all the furniture that he is likely to use, as the rest he 
can put away in the lumber-room of his library, where he 
can get it if he wants it.” But to him the petty results of 
environment, the sign-manuals of labour, the stains of trade, 
the incidents of travel, have living interest, as they tend to 
satisfy an insatiable, almost inhuman, because impersonal 
curiosity. He puts the man in the position of an amateur, 


and therefore irresponsible, detective, who is consulted in 
all sorts of cases, and then he lets us see how he works. 
He makes him explain to the good Watson the trivial, or 


’ apparently trivial, links in his chain of evidence. These are 


at once so obvious, when explained, and so easy, once you 
know them, that the ingenuous reader at once feels, and 
says to himself, I also could do this ; life is not so dull after 
all ; I will keep my eyes open, and find out things. The 
gold watch, with its scratched keyhole and pawnbroker’s 
marks, told such an easy tale about Watson’s brother. The 
dusty old billycock hat revealed that its master had taken to 
drinking some years ago, and had got his hair cut yesterday. 
The tiny thorn-prick and fearsome footmark of the thing 
that was neither a child nor a monkey enabled Holmes to 
identify and capture the Andaman Islander. Yet, after all 
you say, there is nothing wonderful ; we could all do the 
same. 

The experienced physician and the trained surgeon every 
day, in their examinations of the humblest patient, have to 
go through a similar process of reasoning, quick or slow ac- 
cording to the personal equations of each, almost auto- 
matic in the experienced man, laboured and often erratic in 
the tyro, yet requiring just the same simple requisites, senses 
to notice facts, and education and intelligence to apply 
them. Mere acuteness of the senses is not enough. Your 
Indian tracker will tell you that the footprint on the leaves 
was not a redskin’s, but a paleface’s, because it marked a 
shoe-print, but it needs an expert in shoe-leather to tell 
where that shoe was made. A sharp-eyed detective may 
notice the thumb-mark of a grimy or bloody hand on the 
velvet or the mirror, but it needs all the scientific knowledge 
of a Galton to render the ridges and furrows of the stain 
visible and permanent, and then to identify by their sign- 
manual the suspected thief or murderer. Sherlock Holmes 
has acute senses, and the special education and information 
that makes these valuable ; and he can afford to let us into the 
secrets of his method. But in addition to the creation of his 
hero, Dr. Conan Doyle in this remarkable series of stories 
has proved himself a born story-teller. He has had the wit 
to devise excellent plots, interesting complications ; he tells 
them in honest Saxon-English with directness and pith ; and, 
above all his other merits, his stories are absolutely free from 
padding. He knows how delicious brevity is, how every- 
thing tends to be too long, and he has given us stories that 
we can read at a sitting between dinner and coffee, and we 
have not a chance to forget the beginning before we reach 
the end. The ordinary detective story, from Gaboriau or 
Boisgobey down to the latest shocker, really needs an effort 
of memory quite misplaced to keep the circumstances of the 
crimes and all the wrong scents of the various meddlers be- 
fore the wearied reader. Dr. Doyle never gives you a chance 
to forget an incident or miss a point. 

No wonder the stories have been successful. Of the twelve, 
some are much better than others. One man will enjoy the 
“s -headed League”; another the “ Blue Carbuncle” ; 
for the average reader the “Speckled Band” has special 
charms. The story of the “‘ Five Orange-Pips ” will probably 
come home to the American, and the “ Noble Bachelor” 
will interest Mayfair. In the “Engineer's Thumb” Mr. 
Holmes has less to do, but what he does is done with his 
usual directness of action, guided by simplicity of method. 
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Not one of the twelve is a failure, and the handsome 
volume in which they have been collected will be a prize 
for all those young and old who are not ashamed to read 
good stories. Had the handsome volume been divided 
into two, it would not have been so heavy to hold. 

Joseru BELL. 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


Cuarter II. 

Lewes lectures in Manchester on the History of Philosophy— 
He appears as Shylock and in a drama of his own at the 
Manchester Theatre Royal—Lewes a successful racon- 
teur—Dr. Vaughan on ‘ Wilhelm Meister ’—Lewes's 
second visit to Manchester—His and Thornton Hunt's 
projected new Journal—Launch of the ‘ Leader’—Its 
conductors and contributors. 


) —haprenged in the year after my first meeting with Lewes 

he paid a visit of some duration to Manchester, of 
which city I was then for the second time a denizen. 
One of the objects which brought him thither was the 
delivery of a course of lectures on the history of specula- 
tive philosophy. Lewes’s expositions were lucid and lively, 
his manner was animated, and his audiences, though not 
large, were distinctly appreciative. His contemptuous 
treatment of metaphysics and exaltation of science were not 
unsuited to the inquiring minds of that utilitarian city. It 
was pleasant to be told that though you had never troubled 
yourself about “‘ the problems of life and mind,” you 
were just as wise as any of the long series of sages who 
had wended their toilsome way on the “high a priori 
road,” which, according to Lewes, led nowhere. A new era, 
he proclaimed, had dawned on mankind with Comte’s 
promulgation of the positive philosophy. Of Lewes’s 
hearers, among whom I was one, many, I doubt not, 
went home content to know nothing which could not be 
“ verified by experience,” since beyond that, the clever and 
erudite gentleman from London assured us, there was 
teally nothing to be known. 

But it was not merely to discourse on the futility of 
metaphysics and to glorify Auguste Comte that Lewes 
came to Manchester. He wished to make a figure on the 
stage as well as on the platform. The histrionic and dramatic 


efforts of his youth have been already mentioned. Since 


then he had written a serious drama, ‘ The Noble Heart,’ 
which remained unacted. On the public stage he had 
played Sir Hugh Evans in ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
when performed by the amateur company of men of letters 
and artists which, under the management of Charles Dickens, 
went “ on tour” for the benefit of the veteran, and as yet 
unpensioned, Leigh Hunt. Some vague aspiration to 


become a successful dramatist and a successful actor flitted — 


through Lewes’s mind, and he had resolved to try at Man- 
chester his wings in both these flights. Just when he was 
finishing his lectures on philosophy the advertisements of 
the “‘ Theatre Royal, Manchester,” announced that “ This 
evening Mr. G. H. Lewes, the popular author, will make his 
début in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ one of the plays,” the 
Manchester impresario actually deemed it desirable to add, 
“ selected by Her Majesty at Windsor Castle. Shylock, Mr. 


G. H. Lewes” ; Barry Sullivan playing Bassanio. There was 
originality in Lewes’s conception of Shylock, whom he en- 
deavoured to represent as the champion and avenger of 
a persecuted race, and his gabardine and three-pointed 
beard were praised as accurate reproductions of old 
reality. Sooth to say, however, Lewes’s personation of the 
Jew that Shakespeare drew was palpably ineffective, and 
his best friends were obliged to admit that Nature had not 
intended him to be an actor. He tried another part, that of 
the elderly hero, in his own drama, ‘ The Noble Heart,’ a play 
in blank verse, with Elizabethan touches. But his persona- 
tion of a Spanish hidalgo was as wanting in dignity as that 
of the Venetian Jew had been in power. ‘The Noble 
Heart’ was performed in London afterwards, but with 
indifferent success. Lewes gave up all serious pretensions 
to be a dramatist, and pretensions of any kind to be an 
actor. His one dramatic hit, ‘ The Game of Speculation,’ 
was merely an adaptation, though a very clever one, of 
Balzac’s Mercadet le Faiseur. He was for the most part 
content to be a dramatic critic, and one of great acumen, as 
his little volume ‘ On Actors and Acting’ abundantly testifies. 
In Manchester, Lewes went a good deal into society, was 
a frequent guest of the Jewsburys, and made himself 
generally agreeable. He was eminently sociable and con- 
vivial, and an admirable raconteur, especially of French 
anecdotes gathered in Paris, where he had been recently, in 
quest of material for his life of Robespierre. His anecdotes 
were often of a kind that would not now bear reproduction. 
One of the least unpresentable of them was a significant 
story of a Paris editor, to whom a serious-minded aspirant 
brought for publication an elaborate essay on the existence 
of a deity. “Dieu,” was the business-like editor’s polite 
but disappointing reply, “ Dieu—c’est bien, trés bien—mais, 
mon cher Monsieur, la question de Dieu n’est pas une 
actualité”! At a jovial Manchester supper-party, I heard 
Lewes give the imaginary account, not printed until years 
afterwards, of the different ways in which a Frenchman, an 
Englishman, and a German might respond to an invitation 
to describe the camel ; the Frenchman, after an hour at the 
Jardin des Plantes, presenting a sketch of the ship of the 
desert, lively and admirably written, though very superficial ; 
the Englishman proceeding to the East, and after long in- 
vestigation returning with a great budget of valuable but 
undigested facts ; while the German, retiring to his study, 
constructed the idea of a camel out of the depths of his 
moral consciousness. This clever, and a good deal more than 
clever, jeu d'esprit was first published by Lewes in his Life 
of Goethe, I think. In whole or in part, it has been repro- 
duced throughout the English-writing world, in innumerable 
books and articles, but I doubt whether its authorship is 
generally known. One of Lewes’s few notable acquaintances 
during this visit was the late Dr. Vaughan, then Principal of 
the Lancashire Independent College at or near Manchester, 
and editor of the British Quarterly Review, to which Lewes 
was a frequent and prominent contributor. Lewes, who 
had then his Life of Goethe on the stocks, told me with 
considerable satisfaction that the eminent Nonconformist had 
pronounced the “ Confessions of a Fair Saint” in ‘Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship’ to be a singularly accurate tran- 
script of pietistic spiritual experiences. During one of his 
visits to my own domicile, the company not being exclu- 
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sively male, Lewes gave us most sympathetically—for with 
all his faults he was an affectionate husband and father— 
nursery stories of his children, sent him from London by 
his wife, who, he said, wrote to him unfailingly every 
day—a statement which afterwards acquired a pathetic 
interest. 

Towards the end of the year Lewes re-appeared in Man- 
chester, coming on an errand very different from either of 
the two which had brought him there on his previous visit. 
His mission was to raise some of the capital required for a 
literary enterprise in which he was very much interested, 
the establishment of a new weekly journal, to be the organ 
of “ advanced” opinions, political, religious, and above all 
social, then, it was thought, without an adequate exponent 
in the higher London journalism. In his Life of Robes- 
pierre, published about that time, and dedicated to his 
father-in-law, Swynfen Jervis, then or previously an M.P., 
and, I believe, a banker, Lewes, while condemning Robes- 
pierre’s sanguinary fanaticism, had shown a strong sympathy 
with the general objects of the great French Revolution. In 
promoting the newspaper, which he hoped was to lessen his 
dependence on the editors of reviews and magazines, he 
was aided and abetted by his friend Thornton Hunt, Leigh 
Hunt’s eldest son, a journalist of considerable experience 
and much more of a practical politician than Lewes himself. 


Thornton Hunt, who rivalled Lewes in plainness of visage, 


was some seven years his senior. The first noticeable inci- 
dent in his journalistic career was his appointment, at five-and- 
twenty or so, to be assistant editor of the Constitutional, an 
unsuccessful London daily newspaper, started by a com- 
pany the chairman of which was Major Carmichael Smyth, 
the second husband of Thackeray’s mother. Thackeray, 
then rather a fierce Radical, was successively its corres- 
pondent in Paris and its foreign editor in London. He is 
said to have lost his little all by investing it in the Coms#z- 
tutional, and is also said to have met his loss with the pious 
ejaculation, “Thank God we have our religion left!” 
After the failure of the Constitutional Thornton Hunt 
became a busy journalist in town and country. When he and 
Lewes were projecting their new journal he was on the staff 
of the Sfectator, and looked forward hopefully to the pros- 
pect of being allowed to say his say on social questions 
more freely than was permissible in that shrewdly-con- 
ducted but rather prosaic journal. The times, indeed, 
seemed somewhat favourable to Lewes’s and Hunt’s enter- 
prise. To what I have said on this subject in a sketch of 
the state of things when Carlyle was preparing his ‘ Latter 
Day Pamphlets ’"—and the publication of the new journal 
followed closely on that of ‘Latter Day Pamphlet’ No. 1 
—I may add a mention of the rise of new movements 
throughout the country for the extension of the suffrage and 
for secular education, the latter begun in Manchester. It 
was not without justification that Lewes boasted to me of 
the extreme appropriateness of the name selected for the 
new organ. There was something in the mere name of 
the Leader to commend it to the party of “ progress.” 
Lewes’s financial mission to Manchester was not un- 
attended by some success. One of the largest Lancashire 
contributors to the capital with which the Leader was 
started was a wealthy and philanthropic German owner of 
calico-printing works near Manchester, But the chief 


financial supporter of the new journal was understood to be 
a Lincolnshire rector, still surviving in advanced years, and 
so very “broad” a Churchman that he assisted in the 
execution of an English translation of George Sand’s works, 
and appended to one of his published sermons a sketch of 
Fourier’s scheme of social re-organisation. At last, on the 
3oth March, 1850, the happy Lewes saw the Leader 
launched under what appeared to be favourable auspices. 
Thornton Hunt was its political, Lewes its literary editor, 
and the general editorship was shared between them. One 
of the sub-editors was the late George Hooper, who, having 
learned in youth the A BC of journalism from the John 
Robertson noticed in one of my Carlyle papers, became a 
journalist of note, and was known latterly by several meritori- 
ous contributions to military history and biography. Among 
its outside contributors were Mazzini, Miss Martineau, 
Walter Savage Landor, Charles Kingsley, and Mr. Froude, 
whose ‘ Cat’s Pilgrimage’ appeared (anonymously) in the 
earlier numbers. One of the contributors of verse was 
Gerald Massey, who, in the columns of the Leader, if I 
remember rightly, first became known to fame as a poet. A 
novel “feature” of the Leader was its ‘Open Council,” 
to which men of all opinions were invited to express them, 
thus carrying out a favourite notion of John Stuart Mill’s. 
In “Open Council” was published a series of remarkable 
letters on the ‘ Droit au Travail’ by William Edward 
Forster, then a young Yorkshire manufacturer, compara- 
tively unknown to fame. Of one unremembered but 
striking contribution by Lewes to the earliest numbers of 
the Leader, more hereafter. ® 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
LETTER II. 
Griff, February, 1840. 

Does my mental scent deceive me when it tells me that 
my merry little Martha’s finely rounded compliment is 
strongly impregnated with the satire that she is continually, 
even though unconsciously, breathing out? Well, be it so; 
notwithstanding the paucity of my cerebrum in a certain 
part, I will not allow you to-night to disturb my self-com- 
placency, but will answer your application with all gravity 
and importance. The word classics has a very soaring air, 
but alas! we must crawl for some time up a rugged steep 
before we can catch a glimpse of the desired summit. We 
must get a Latin Grammar and tax our memories with every 
word of it. This is all I have attempted at present, with the 
exception of reading some of Esop with Taylor’s literal 
translation. I havea series of elementary Latin books after 
Locks’s method, published by Taylor and Walton ; the set 
cost one guinea. As you are so spirited in determining to 
see every book that is mentioned to you, I will tell you the 
modern ones I have read since I last wrote. Three volumes 
of G. P. R. James’s Life and Times of Louis Quatorze; 
there is a fourth and last, which I shall, I hope, soon have. 
His reign, you know, was a focus on which were blended the 
brightest rays of France’s military and literary glory. I 
devour it as a romance. I have now the life of Sir Richard 
Hill, by the Rev. Edwin Sidney, and Scrope on Deer Stalk- 
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ing in the Highlands, which last, you may fancy, can be a 
book only for sportsmen and Amazons, but I rather think 
it is interesting. I intend, if spared, to be busy with a chart 
which I am anxious to complete, and if I succeed, to print 
it for a certain object. It gives a chronological view of 
Ecclesiastical History, and has not that I know of been 
forestalled. I have seen charts of profane history innumer- 
able, or rather I should say secular history, but never one of 
Church history. Have you? I have a faint hope that Mr. 
Brezzi will be able to give me some time next month, 
and if I am not disappointed I shall begin German 
with him and continue Italian; this I ardently long for. 

Our dear J——’s letters are always full of spiritual feel- 
ing, and I rejoice that you share the same benefit as myself 
in being one of her correspondents. I am just now per- 
turbed by circumstances that have called forth much 
emotion of a kind not favourable to the progress of the 
soul, either in earthly or heavenly acquirements. May I 
one day be a more useful friend ! 


Dated Griff, Monday evening. Addressed to “ My Dear 
Patty ” (Martha). 

Pity the sorrows of a poor young housekeeper, and 
determine to make the very best use of your present free- 
dom therefrom. Ido you to wit that you are to expect 
nothing very solid, still less anything brilliant, from one of 
my calibre. My very studies have a tendency to make me 
non-impartitive. I must coin a word, and plead the possi- 
bility of my becoming important enough to do so, though 
obliged to confess undue assumption now. I take too 
much mental food to digest without more of the exercise 
of conversation. 


I am conscious of having straitened myself by the adop- 
tion of a too varied and laborious set of studies, having so 
many social duties; otherwise circumstanced I might 
easily compass them all. I dilate on this mistake of mine, 
not out of a desire to meditate on anything belonging to 
myself, for I am very glad to take my congé of that unfortu- 
nate companion, but because I think it possible that a know- 
ledge of my experience on this head may be of some little use 
to you. I am delighted with the little compact chronological 
table [of Ecclesiastical History], the more so that it trenches 
not on my ground. Who is its author or authoress ? and whose 
is the scheme of prophetic interpretation? * I have read 
some portions of ‘ The Doctor,’ and have long intended to 
read the work thoroughly, but I am waiting for a season that 
I can conscientiously devote to a light work, which is a sort 
of effervescent medicine that my torpid constitution occa- 
sionally needs. You will polish and sharpen me, will you 
not? Alas! I need melting and remoulding. 

I am going to make a proposition, dear Patty, that 
would, I think, if carried out, make our correspondence 
more effective. Tell me if it would be agreeable to you. 
It is that we should have an assigned subject for our corre- 
spondence, not, of course, restricted to any particular 


* The author of the work referred to was the Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth, rector of Walton, Herts. 


number of letters. I should like you always to choose and 
start the bone we are to pick together without contention. 
Suppose you begin this plan in your next letter—any sub- 
ject that may appear above your horizon I will trail with 
pleasure on your pointing it out to me, whether it be ees 
or meteor, — or gaseous. 


The friends gave each other “ ibaa .” Another — 


early and very intimate friend of George Eliot’s, Miss Lewis, 
was called, in accordance with this sentimental custom, 
“Veronica.” The meaning attached to “ Clematis” in 
the ** Language of Flowers,” in which young people of those 
days were learned, is “‘ Mental Beauty.” 


LETTER V. 
The Bower of Clematis, July 30th, 1840. 

My DEAR Ivy,—If you knew how the tendrils of your 
Clematis have been twisted out of their natural inclination, 
you would not wonder that she should concentrate all her 
sap for her own support under this rack-like process, and 
thus become stunted instead of stretching out a branch to 
clasp even her Ivy. At length, however, she invites her 
fellow creeper to try whether the same soil and air will suit 
the constitution of each. Without all travesty, dear Patty, 
if you can venture an experiment on Griff and its presiding 
nymph I shall be glad to welcome you hither on Wednes- 
day 


The letter is ane “ Your anatié Clematis.” 


Letrer VII. 
Griff, Oct. 20th, 1840. 
Have [ really a friend Martha still, or is she become only 
a “bead of memory’s rosary”? I can ill spare her, I con- 
fess, for I am not rich in friends. 


Iam very far from well to-night, and quite in an unfit 
state to conciliate or recover a weary correspondent, but my 
desire to know the worst of you and the expectation of 
having my time and thoughts occupied by visitors influence 
me under every disadvantage to try the effect of importunity 
on your durissimo cor. 


Every day’s experience seems to deepen the voice of fore- 
boding that has long been telling me, “The bliss of reci- 
procated affection is not allotted to you under any form. 
Your heart must be widowed in this manner from the world, 
or you will never seek a better portion ; a consciousness of 
possessing the fervent love of any human being would soon 
become your heaven, therefore it would be your curse.” 


I was electrified a little while ago by an observation of 
Aimé Martin’s, “I was resolved to be neither a Frenchman, 
a Russian, nor a Turk, but tobe a man!” May I unceas- 
ingly aspire to unclothe all around me of its conventional, 
human, temporary dress, to look at it in its essence and 
in its relation to eternity, and thus in perhaps rather a 
different sense from Wordsworth’s “breath the spirit of the 
universe,” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE DEATH OF CENONE. 

Modern writers, the great no less than the small 
among them, have been heavily handicapped by being 
born in a lyrical age, and thereby compelled for the most 
part to break up their inspiration into many glints and 
glimmers, instead of letting it burn in one steady flame. A 
hundred years hence their work will seem to lack largeness 
and simplicity when compared with the work of an earlier 
time. It is true that they have their compensations, for the 
glints and glimmers find their way into many a corner and 
cranny that never could be reached by the great light of a 
Divine Comedy or an Iliad, for lyrics are very easy to read 
and remember when compared to the long masterpieces into 
which men put their whole lives and their whole bein 
It is true also that while a writer lives men are too near him 
to judge him as a whole, and that it takes generations 
before he sinks far enough into the distance for his palace 
of art to stand clear against the heavens. Let the lyric 
poet eat, drink, and be merry for some to-morow his work in 
its totality will be compared with those great buildings of 
the past which were built out of so great stones and upon 
so magnificently simple a plan, and beside them it may 
seem like a phantastic and flimsy pagoda. Lord Tennyson 
seems to have felt this with ever-increasing intensity, for 
despite the discouragement of critics, who long would have 
it that he was a lyrist and nothing else, and the disappoint- 
ment of the public, who cried out for ever-new lyrics, he 
attempted great work after great work, now triumphing with 
‘The Idylls of the King,’ and now failing dismally with 
‘Queen Mary’ and ‘ Harold,’ and battling between failure 
and victory with ‘ Beckett.’ For long it seemed as though 
his latter years were to be given wholly to such experiment 
and the lyrical outburst of the volume called ‘ Tiresias ” was 
a distinct surprise. It is well, perhaps, that this last book 
of his, his farewell volume, should contain a little fleet of 
the lyrics that the people love, and no great argosy of drama 
or epic, built expressly for the high seas of Time. It is 
well, too, that it should contain, as it does, an epitome of 
his latest manner, alike in its favlts and its virtues, and so 
bring him the nearer to us. The new (Enone is, indeed, 
but a feeble ghost of the old, and the account of his refusal 
to cure Paris but mere scene-painting beside the haunting 
rhythms and lofty melancholy of Mr. Morris’ account thereof 
in ‘The Earthly Paradise’; but then ‘ Churchwarden and 
Curate’ is no less a masterpiece than the ‘ Northern Farmer,’ 
and the verse of ‘Akbar’s Dream,’ ‘ Telemachus,’ ‘The 
Wanderer,’ and ‘Silent Voices’ is shining. with that vivid 
personal exaltation which only attained complete develop- 
ment long after he had reached his prime; while ‘The 
Dawn,’ ‘The Making of Man,’ ‘God and the Universe,’ 
are charged with that sense of the travail of the world which 
came to him in its full imaginative significance only when 
he had dulled with gathering years the too comfortable 
optimism of the first ‘ Locksley Hall,’ and cast angrily away 
in the second his once great faith in material progress and 
in that coming day when “the heavens” would “ fill with 
commerce, argosies of magic sails, pilots of the purple 
twilight,” and learned to base his dreams alone upon the 
regeneration of the heart of man. As years passed over 
him the poet grew not less and the man grew incomparably 
greater, and this growth was accompanied ever by a shed- 
ding off of hopes based upon mere mechanical change and 
mere scientific or political inventiveness, until at the last 
his soul came near to standing, as the soul of the poet 
should, naked under the heavens. In early days a too 
great sense of the mere corporeal bigness of the universe 
and of the infinity of its transformations had interfered with 
his sense of spiritual vastness and of the momentousness 
of spiritual change, but in his latter days he seems to have 
grown conscious of this interference In ‘God and the 
Universe ’ in the present book, he asks— 

“Will my tiny spark of being wholly vanish in your deeps and 
heights ? 


Must my day be dark by reason, O ye Heavens, of your bound- 
less nights, 

Rush of suns, and roll of systems, and your fiery clash ot 
meteorites ? 


and then bids himself be of good cheer, for God is in all. 


Tennyson’s attitude towards material things reminds one 
of the astronomical person with whom Blake quarrelled. 
The astronomical person bored Blake by talking of the im- 
mense distance of the fixed stars until Blake would hear no 
more, but burst out with, “I tell you that it is not so, for I 
touched the heavens with my stick at the end of a dark 
lane the other night.” To Blake the only real world was 
the mental world, and the rest was of the stuff that dreams 
are made of. The heavens were to him merely the limit of 
the world of thought and feeling, which limit is now near, 
now far. That they should have seemed so very different, 
so very real, to Lord Tennyson is made the more strange 
by his being scarce less of a visionary in some ways than 
Blake himself, for has he not told us of visions and trances 
obtained by meditating on the letters of his own name, and 
how in these visions and trances the spiritual world became 
“the clearest of the clear, the surest of the sure”? And 
has not Mr. Stead just made known to us the startling fact 
that Lord Tennyson believed himself, like Blake, to be in 
constant communication with unseen intelligences ? 

This observation on outer things has its good side, for in 
it lies the secret of that marvellous picturesque power, that 
wonderful gift of sight ‘into the world about him. Had he 
been more Blake-like, or even more Shelley-like, he could 
never have turned from work so subjective as ‘The Silent 
Voices,’ “The Wanderer,’ ‘The God and the Universe,’ to the 
miraculous observation and penetrating satire of ‘The 
Churchwarden and the Curate.’ 

From his penetration into outer things, and his never- 
ceasing interest in every movement of his age, came too, I 
doubt not, that exalted reason and inspired temperance 
which made him kin to Plato. “ Victor Hugo,” said Carlyle 
once to an acquaintance of mine, “ is the greatest poet of 
the day, for he has most music ”—he meant by music, I take 
it, no mere verbal harmony—“ but Tennyson has the most 
reason.” ‘Akbar’s Dream’ is a supreme instance of this 
reason, and even Tennyson has written nothing wiser than 
Akbar’s remonstrance with the warring sects : 

“‘He knows Himself, men nor themselves nor Him, 
For every splinter'd fraction of a sect 
Will clamour, ‘/ am on the Perfect Way, 
All else is to perdition.’ 
Shall the rose 
Cry to the lotus, ‘No flower thou’? the palm 
Call to the cypress, ‘I alone am fair’? 
The mango spurn the melon at his foot ? 
‘Mine is the one fruit all made for man.’” 


W. B. Yeats. 


IRISH IDYLLS.* 

I imagine that as this book goes the round of the 
reviews it will become a trite thing to call Miss Barlow an 
Irish Barrie. Like him, she has found her book waiting 
her in a little and humble place of the earth ; like him, she 
has the delicate observation that is “the harvest of a quiet 
eye.” She has his gifts of tenderness, of dignity, of true 
and simple pathos, of sympathy that comes by love. Like 
him, she has a fine and beautiful vocabulary, and a style 
that makes pictures. To us Irish she is more welcome 
than Barrie can be to the Scotch. We are so long awaiting 
our real Irish novelist, while -Mr. Barrie comes in the line 
of succession to great men who have made the world 
intimate with Scotland and Scottish folk. We have had no 
such interpreters. Carleton was too shapeless and too 
melancholy ; Miss Edgeworth, despite her genius, was old- 
maidish and restricted ; the Banims and Griffin did but 
piecemeal work at best; Miss Lawless, in our own day, 
writes of the same sunless country and grey lives that Miss 
Barlow treats here, but her ‘Grania’ leaves one an impres- 
sion of a solitary page of the story, a single lonely figure, 
desolate on a low shore, amid a waste of waters. There is 
many a Lisconnel in Ireland, at the back of the bogs or “the 
back of God speed.” But who else could make of it, not a 
human document, but a human book, fluttering whose 
pages, we run all the gamut of emotions? 

We have here the human tragedy in such pathetic things as 
‘One Too Many,’ or ‘ Herself.’ Miss Barlow has the gift 
of tears in verse or prose, and as one could scarcely read 
‘Th’ Ould Master,’ to take one of her poems, without a 


* ‘Trish Idylls.” By Jane Barlow. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 
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catch in the throat, so it is not easy to be dry-eyed over 
poor Larry Sheridan and his homely tragedy, or over Mrs. 
O'Driscoll and the children going to America. But what 
good, honest pathos it is; none of the unwholesome things 
that take you by the throat with a stony horror like 
those that stalk out of Ibsen and the Russians. ‘Irish 
Idylls’ leaves us more human and, kindly when it has 
wrung our hearts. Then the humour is truly delightful ; 
what a child, only we see too little of him, is Jimmy Kil- 
foyle! And what mingled humour and pathos is the warp 
and woof of all their lives. One gets to know them, Mrs. 
Doyne and ’Stacy, dear little Mrs. Kilfoyle and Mrs. 
McGurk, and all the other worthies of Lisconnel, as if 
one were going in and out every day among them. The 
humanity is not starved om of Lisconnel; it is an inno- 
cent little community indeed, in which the only thing 
starved out seems to be vice. Miss Barlow sees not only 
the primitive lives, but the lonely country and the wild 
skies that seem a part of it; she has superb descriptive 
bits, which paint us pictures as finely as any sky painter or 
painter of moors who works in the legitimate medium. I 
wish I had space to quote the skies that flash into her 
pictures, fixed for us in. her nervous and fine English. It 
would not be easy to better this: “ All at once something 
happened in the western sky. It was as if some vast tent- 
rope had suddenly been snapped, for the dark ‘riftless cloud- 
canopy seemed not so much to abruptly rise as to actually 
recoil back with a swing up from the horizon’s verge, and 
ere one had realised that it had begun to lift, it was flying 
eastward scudding in festoons and trails and shreds, or furled 
into rumpled bundles in the grip of the careering blasts.” I - 
believe ‘ Irish Idylls’ will be an Irish classic. I have read 
every line of it with increasing delight, and am glad Messrs. - 
Hodder and Stoughton have bound it so substantially, not 
like your mushrooms of a season. Miss Barlow writes a 
little more from the outside than does Barrie. This is 
shown by her occasional slip in the matter of the brogue, 
though she has much mended since ‘ Bogland Studies.’ 
Another matter in which she does not see far, is that in 
such lives as these religion would be a far more potent 
element than she makes it. KATHARINE TYNAN. 


PEER GYNT.* 


‘Peer Gynt’ is probably the most remarkable example 
which the present generation has seen of the disarming 
magic of poetry. No poet of our time has struck his country 
more sharply home than Ibsen in the masterpiece which he 
despatched in 1865 into the far Scandinavian world from his 
vantage-ground beside the Italian sea. Yet this scathing 
and one-sided exposure of the typical Norwegian has been 
for years among the most treasured classics of Norway, 
learnt by heart by aspiring youths and emancipated young 
women, proudly recommended to the study of the curious 
foreigner, and an inexhaustible storehouse of telling phrase 
and epigram for all. And outside Scandinavia, despite its 
very pronounced local colour and its extraordinarily 
idiomatic and colloquial language, the fame of ‘ Peer Gynt’ 
has steadily grown. This would have been impossible had 
it not been very much more than an indictment of a par- 
ticular country. It is in fact charged with thoughts which, 
while always intensely local in their phrasing, yet break into 
the heart of problems which have stirred all Europe and 
have helped to mould the outer as well as the inner history 
of Europe towards its present state.—It is the work of a 
man whose own nature had been stirred and torn by the 
conflicting spiritual activities which have slowly transformed 
the civilisation of the nineteenth century, on the one hand 
by that eager resuscitation of the past, which led the 
Romanticism of Germany and France to the poetic dis- 
paragement of active life, and yet at the same time to that 
profounder study of history which is so largely responsible 
for the troublesome self-consciousness of modern nationali- 
ties; on the other, by the passionate need for action, for 
labour, for service, for self-realisation, which is usually at 
issue with the reminiscent calm of Romanticism, as Pro- 
metheus with Epimetheus in Goethe’s ‘Pandora,’ and 
which is essentially embodied in Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ ‘ Peer 


* ‘Peer Gynt: A Dramatic Poem.’ By H. Ibsen. Authorised 
translation by W. and C, Archer. (Scott.) 


Gynt,’ the work of a few months, can certainly not pretend 
to the complexity and the intellectual massiveness of 
Goethe’s life-long companion ; nor is it at all likely that 
Ibsen either here or elsewhere wrote under the influence of 
that “‘ much respected author,” as Peer jauntily calls him. 
Still, the similarity of the problems which lies at the 
basis of both poems is very striking. ~Ibsen’s hand- 
ling is, however, wholly original. His style, a radiant 
woof of mingled wit and poetry hardly to be parallelled out 
of Aristophanes, nowhere recalls the ordered stateliness of 
Goethe ; and the problem itself he takes up, so to speak, at 
the opposite end. Faust’s self-realisation is a progressive 
liberation from his lower self; Peer Gynt’s is an adven- 
turous yet calculating self-indulgence under which his true 
self slowly dissolves away. Peer Gynt, like Faust, existed 
in popular tradition ; he was a hunter among the mountains, 
an encounterer of trolls and elves, and, moreover, “ an out- 
and-out tale-maker and yarn-spinner, who always made 
himself out to have been mixed up in the stories that people 
said had happened long ago.” —Out of this germ Ibsen has 
constructed his embodiment of romantic adventure and 
romantic caprice, whose will is merely a stream of many- 
coloured impulse, fed by his inexhaustible and unscrupulous 
fancy. The first three acts stand apart in dramatic charac- 
ter from the sequel, much as the first part from the second 
part of ‘Faust.’ -The intellectual framework is not yet 


- nakedly obtruded, and the: rapid and stirring story which 


these acts unfold—Peer’s audacious bride-rape, his un- 


merited conquest of the true-hearted Solveig, his fantastic 
‘adventures with the trolls, and the weird and marvellous 


death of his mother—lure the reader from the search for 
signification as effectively as the story of Gretchen itself. 
Peer himself is still essentially the Peer Gynt of folklore— 
the devil-may-care young athlete of the country-side, un- 
formed and unreflective. The mysterious “ Béyg” has 
taught him the great doctrine of going round-about, i.¢., of 
avoiding difficulties instead of beating them down, but he 
has not yet grasped its significance. ~In the fourth act, 
however, we pass abruptly into a region where the symbolic 
intention, instead of being put out of sight by the action, 
nakedly emerges, and, in fact,.alone saves it from triviality. 


“Peer Gynt, now a mature and experienced man, has a fully- 


formed life-philosophy which he has tested and found pro- 
fitable, and which he on all occasions complacently ex- 
pounds. He is “himself” now on principle, and the plan 
of “ going round-about ” has become a deliberate safeguard 
against the fatal danger of self-abnegation. He is thus able 
to emerge in triumph from reverses which would ruin a man 
of more elementary structure. When despoiled of his wealth, 
he turns prophet ; and the unmasked prophet covers his 
retreat with the felt hat and note-book of the antiquary. 
He is driven to choose a new role, it is true, but that which he 
chooses is still himself. Thus he discovers the most incom- 
patible occupations to be realisations of self, and imagines 
that he is fulfilling himself in new ways when he is only 
retreating to a new corner of the field of steadily diminishing 
possibilities. The law-defying adventurer prided himself on 
being “ himself,” but when effectually baffled, he finds that 
to observe law and order is still to be himself : 


“To live like a Christian is best, I see, 
To doff this peacock-like bravery, 
To deal as morals and law decree, 
Be oneself and, when one has ceased to breathe, 
Get a funeral sermon and funeral wreath.” 


And we hardly recognise the fantastic dreamer of the first 
acts in the unimaginative scholar who makes his dryasdust 
notes on the Memnon’s song. Throughout the fourth act 
the psychological unity of the character must be allowed to 
become very nebulous; the man Peer dwindles to the 
type and his adventures to allegories. In the fifth act, 
bowever, we return to the North, and the imaginative 
quality at once grows ampler and richer. We rise through 
scene after scene of mingled pathos and humour to the 
exquisite if intellectually inadequate close. The act opens 
with the lurid swiftness and horror of a storm at sea, where 
Peer saves himself by the “half-sin” of bullying his last 
surviving competitor in the struggle for life into the devour- 
ing waves ; then we listen, with Peer, to the funeral sermron 
of the peasant who had lived as wholly for himself as Peer, | 
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but under the control of indomitable purpose instead of 
impulse, and had therefore remained a personality, and left 
a name ; then to the counterpart of this, the grimly humo- 
rous scene where the versatile Peer, as he peels a wild onion, 
peels off in fancy one of his self-realisations after another, 
and finds that, as he never gets to the last layer of the onion, 
so there is no Self to reach. Then Nemesis begins to 
gather about the man; the scene changes to a devastated 
pinewood by night ; and amid the ruin and the gloom, his 
own ruined possibilities, the deeds of his lost self, rise up 
and cry to him: “We are thoughts, you should have 
thought us! We are songs, you should have sung us!” 
But the elegiac wistfulness of this scene is cut short by 
the appearance of the redoubtable Button-moulder, an 
Aristophanic creation of Ibsen’s, whose business it 
is to throw into the crucible those who, like Peer, 
“meant for a shining button on the world’s vest,” have 
frittered their “‘ self” away, and can only supply the crude 
metal out of which new selves may be cast—the 
“‘ middling sinners’”’ who have only nibbled at crime, and 
thereby forfeited the dignity of damnation— 


“ For to trudge through the mire is by no means enough, 
Your sinner is made of sterling stuff.” 


And so we reach the final sceae, one of indescribable 
beauty, where he discovers Solveig, who has never lost faith 
in his coming, and makes, not now “ roundabout,” but 
straight, for the hut, to recover in her love his true self, 
while the Button-moulder in the background calls out a 
last, and probably futile, reminder. There is, no doubt, 
as some critics have urged, a certain analogy between this 
final resque and that of Faust from Mephistophiles, in so 
far as both are at the last moment delivered from a fiend 
who has apparently made good his claim to possess them. 
But the resemblance does not go deep. In‘ Faust’ the 
solution is mainly ethical, turns mainly upon his own 
moral regeneration--“ wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, Den 
kinnen wir erlisen!”—only in part upon the interposing 
heavenly love ; whereas in ‘ Peer Gynt,’ as Mr. Archer 
fairly says, the ethical problem is shirked not solved, and 
the whole weight of the actual solution is thrown upon Sol- 
veig, who in her “ Hope, and Faith, and Love” has guarded 
the lost soul intact, “as in God’s thought he first sprang 
forth.” It is worth noting in this connection that the 
memorable closing line of ‘ Faust’ is quoted (or misquoted) 


- in an earlier scene. “ Anitra,” cries Peer to the daughter 


of the desert, 


‘“‘T feel thee magnetic, for I am a man ; 
And as a much-esteemed author has phrased it : 
‘Das Ewig-weibliche ziehet uns an,’ ” 


This daring liberty or extraordinary lapse has puzzled 
Ibsen’s translators, and Mr. Archer, as he explains in a foot- 
note, has “ ventired to restore the exact wording of Goethe’s 
lines.” But it is incredible that Ibsen, for nearly a generation 
resident in Germany, should have allowed a blunder “ gross 
as 4 mountain, open, palpable” to stand in edition after 
edition if it was Ais blunder. The truth surely is, as we 
have always thought, that the blunder is Peer Gynt’s, and 
what in fact could be more ludicrously and exquisitely in 
keeping with his character ? Goethe’s sublime thought he 
could not, at this Anitra-stage of his growth, possibly 
apprehend ; she attracts, but by no means exalts him; 
“ sieht uns an” (attracts) is therefore both what he means, 
and all that he is capable of meaning; while “ zéeht uns 
hinan” is at once beyond his intelligence and beside his 
purpose. 

In the translation before us Mr. William Archer and his 
brother have conferred a great obligation upon the whole of 
that large section of the English world which is interested, 
with or without knowledge, in Ibsen. It will perhaps be 
most useful to those who have already made themselves at 
home in the fantastic palace of the original poem, but have 
not mastered, as the unaided explorer scarcely can, all its 
intricate by-ways. The translators modestly call their work 
a “crib,” and it has the saving merit of the crib—fidelity— 
without the baldness by which in the sublunary crib it is 
mostly bought ; while Mr. Wilson’s makeshift version of the 
companion drama ‘Brand’ must be said to be rather bald 
without being minutely true. The one great sacrifice of 


rhyme, which they have deliberately made, has enabled them 
to reproduce with singular vividness almost every other cha- 
racteristic of the form—the free and rapid rhythms, the pithy 
brevity of phrase, the rich and pregnant vocabulary. Some 
half dozen passages have struck us as incompletely success- 
ful in one or other of these points: the peasant woman who 
remarks of Ase, ‘‘ She is utterly demented” (p. 23), did not 
learn this fine phrase from her counterpart in the original ; 
and the music of such a line of four beats as “ Right 
through all this from where you stand to her” (p. 109), is a 
matter of doubtful choice among various inept possibilities. 
But such things are scarce perceptible blemishes, and both 
the spirit of the whole and the flavour of the details are as a 
rule wonderfully well preserved. We may instance 
especially the fine renderings of Ase’s death-scene, of Peer 
Gynt’s song, “ Jeg steengte for mit Paradis,” and of the 
whole last Act. A word of recognition is also due for the 
Appendix and the too rare notes. Perhaps we ought to 
add that the versions of two of the short passages given 
above are not taken from the present volume. 
C. H. HERFoRD. 


BUDDHISM PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT IN 
MAGADHA AND IN CEYLON.* 


Dr. Copleston has made an important contribution to our 
knowledge of Buddhism. An Orientalist familiar with the 
original texts, and a resident in the midst of a Buddhist 
population, he is in a position to throw light both upon the 
history and upon the present developments of that great 
system. He aims at treating the subject in a way at once 
popular enough to interest the general reader, and accurate 
enough to be of value to the scholar. If anything, the in- 
terests of the general reader are sacrificed to those of the 
scholar. But any intelligent person will find in Dr. Cople- 
ston’s volume much which will both interest and instruct 
him, and there is no part of the volume which any reader 
will feel disposed to omit. The spirit in which the subject 
is treated manifests not merely the impartiality of the 
scholar and the man of research, but something of the 
generous but never overdone delight of a sound-hearted Chris- 
tian who, “in many a noble aspiration or passage of beauty 
and truth, thankfully adores the teaching of that Divine Word 
who has ever been everywhere the Light of the World, and 
of that Holy Spirit who has never ceased to move with life- 
giving influence over the chords of human thought.” While 
he cordially recognises the Christian character of many of 
the Buddhist precepts, he is not blind to the essentially 
selfish character of the kindliness they enjoin, nor to the 
unsatisfactory blemishes in their ideal, nor does he fail to 
note that even in the peculiarly Buddhist virtues the fol- 
lowers of Gotama in Ceylon fail in a degree that is “ shock- 
ing and all but incredible to persons who have lived only in 
Christian countries.” His general estimate of the system 
will no doubt be condemned as uncharitably low by those 
among ourselves who keep in the fashion by paying a kind 
of dilettante respect to Buddhism, for he says, “I cannot, 
for my part, rank this system, regarded asa theory of human 
life and action, with the best of those which, apart from 
Divine revelation, men have formed.” 

The features of the volume which lend it importance, and 
which will secure for it a permanent place, are the criticism 
it brings to bear on the authorities for the life of Buddha 
and the history of his followers, the ascertainment of dates 
and turning-points in the development of the system, and 
the account of Buddhism in Ceylon. Dr. Copleston shows 
that the oldest biography of Gotama can claim in its present 
form no higher antiquity than the fourth century of our era ; 
that is to say, the ninth century from the death of its sub- 
ject. There are, however, imbedded in this biography 
older fragments, and Dr. Copleston makes it his business 
to eliminate the core of fact from the accretions which have 
buried it, This is accomplished with a steadier hand than 
M. Sénart some time ago brought to the task; and the 
result is that we have, not a brilliant romance such as ‘ The 


* ‘Buddhism Primitive and Present in Magadha and inCeylon.’ By 
Reginald Stephen Copleston, D.D., Bishop of Colombo, (Longmans, 
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Light of Asia’ gives us, but a trustworthy if bald narrative. 
It should further be noticed as characteristic of this volume 
that there is nowhere accessible to the general reader, if even 
to the scholar, so clear an account of Asoka or so just an 
estimate of the relation of his rock-inscriptions to the history 
of Buddhism. Indeed, no more significant hint is thrown 
out in this suggestive volume than that which is contained 
in the following words: ‘‘ Compared with the solid reality 
of Asoka, the records which are preserved of the Buddha 
himself are but a shadowy tradition. And as the great king’s 
history becomes better known, men will be tempted to specu- 
late whether Buddhism owes more to Gotama than to 
Moggali (the leader of the Buddhist community in Asoka’s 
time) ; toask how far what is definite in the history of Bim- 
bisdra’s days is a reflection thrown back on the mist of the 
past from the greater epoch of Asoka.” Marcus Dons. 


LYRIC LOVE.* 

Anthologies are liable to a kind of criticism which is 
hardly fair—criticism, not on the quality of what they 
admit, but on what they leave out. Ifa reader’s individual 
tastes or idiosyncrasies be not reflected, if his peculiar 
friends are omitted, he is apt to think them slighted. But 
the compiler’s own individualities and partialities must find 
vent too, especially if he be a very good or very bad antho- 
logist. And space is precious, and anthologies, at least in 
our own and a few other tongues, are always in Volume I. ; 
so that criticism is better employed in scanning the contents 
than regretting the omissions. Mr. Watson’s collection has 
a distinct individuality ; it is fastidious and unconventional. 
It is gathered from many ages, and, considering its size, 
very full recognition is given in it to the poetry of the present 
day, to singers of great and little fame. Yet he does not 
strike the whole diapason of Lyric Love, or some notes 
sound weakly and uncertainly. Love regretting, longing, 
sighing, teasing, aspiring, mourning is here, but love at white 
heat, love an overwhelming passion, love in its wilder, 
gustier moods, hardly at all. Marlowe's magnificent lines, 
“Was this the face that launched a thousand ships?” 
are given, but these are but a reflection of reflected passion, 
after all. Browning contributes the title, and nothing else. 
There are no words of Swinburne. 

The candour of the preface is admirable. It is a whole- 
some and well-timed reproof of affectation. But it tells, 
perhaps, of more than sincerity, and betokens a certain want 
of appreciation or a limited acquaintanceship. Of course, 
we have had a vast amount of Elizabethan rubbish shot at 
us, and foolish persons have accepted it as fine metal; but 
that is no reason for saying that the lyrical poetry of the 
days of Elizabeth and James was unreal and trivial, “witha 
few splendid and memorable exceptions.” From that rich 
mine the pickings might have been a little more numerous 
here, since the theme is love. For, say, Ford’s “ There is 
a lady sweet and kind,” or Dowland’s “ Toss not, my soul,” 
or Fletcher’s “ Oh, fair, sweet face, oh, eyes celestial bright,” 
we would give a few, not many, of those to which Mr. 
Watson has affixed his seal. “ Edith and Harold,’’ for 
instance, and Shelley’s “ To Edward Williams,” and “ God- 
frid to Olive,” and Mr. Pollock’s “ Conquest,” and Mr, 
Blunt’s “ To Juliet,” and perhaps, also, “ Airly Beacon,” all 
good in their way, would not be severely missed. These 
are in the section “ Love’s Tragedies,” the least successful. 
From the other sections we would hardly spare any willingly, 
always excepting 

“ Three, only three, my darling, 
Separate, solemn, slow,” 
of a vulgar inferiority absolutely alone in the book. 

As to smaller details, the notes are a little haphazard, and 
even in a short collection like this it would not have been 
superfluous to have added an index under authors’ names. 
But when all is said, the selection is an excellent one. It 
would be almost impossible, for instance, to improve on the 
choice from Burns, Tennyson, and Coventry Patmore, and 
if at times the editor seems to pick with too sparing a hand, 
and at others to be seized with a sudden leniency, there is 
little ground for cavil where the result has so fair a tint and 
flavour. G-Y. 


* ‘Lyric Love: An Anthology.’ Edited by William Watson. 
Golden Treasury Series. (Macmillan and Co.) 2s, 6d. net. 


SKETCHES FROM EASTERN HISTORY.* 


Though Eastern history and the Eastern mind be more 
familiar to us now than they used to be, any additional light 
thrown on them by one who can be relied on is always 
welcome. The essays in this volume may be called popular, 
but they are the popular talks of one who is a scientific 
expert, and who lays aside his academic robes for the time 
to entertain and instruct a general audience. Behind what 
is formally allowed to flow forth there“is a fulness which is 
repressed, and which runs over only in an allusion, an 
innuendo, or a sarcasm. The first essay js devoted to the 
characteristics of the Semitic race. Since Renan’s brilliant 
sketch of these characteristics in his ‘ Histoire Générale,’ 
those who followed have contented themselves with cor- 
recting and toning down the rather exaggerated features of 
his picture without attempting a new one. Noldeke is not 
over partial to the Semite. There isa streak of anti-Semitism 
in most Germans. Still, the obligations which the Semites 
have laid mankind under, and their contributions to the 
common intellectual and moral treasures of the race, are 
acknowledged. If without the consecutive thought which 
creates philosophies and rears the splendid fabrics of science, 
they have a genial realism on the one hand and a faculty 
of intuition on the’ other which distinguishes them above 
other races; they are inimitable story-tellers, eminent in 
poetry, and above all have endowed mankind with the 
religion that has created civilization. The claims of the 
Hebrews in this last respect are scarcely acknowledged by 
Noéldeke without a certain grudge. “I take it,” he says, 
‘“‘that the heroes of Marathon laid the world under a debt 
of obligation by no means less deep than did the armies of 
the Maccabees.” Marathon wasa conflict of Europe against 
Asia, and the interests at stake were great ; the wars of the 
Maccabees were a conflict of Jehovah against Zeus, and 
upon the whole to mankind the issues were more momentous. 

The next three essays, on the Koran, on Islam, and on 
the Caliph Mansir, are the most important in the volume. 
The history of the composition of the Koran is of interest 
chiefly because its successive parts enable us to follow the 
progress of Mohammed’s mind. This progress unhappily, 
in all that is mentally highest, was a retrogression. Moham- 
med was at his best in Mecca, though at his ablest and 
astutest in Medina. Néldeke does not make a hero of 
him. Shrewd, persistent, an opportunist, able to swallow 
an affront till he could safely avenge it, with a certain 
fascination of personality which made him a born ruler of 
men, the elements called heroic were wholly wanting in 
him. Even beside such men as Abubekr and Omar, his 
earliest converts, he cuts a sorry figure ; and compared to the 
founder of Buddhism he is a moral dwarf, stunted and 
deformed. The profoundest elements in Christianity, such 
as the death of Christ, were unintelligible to him, and he 
could only deny their reality. There is one thing in this 
interesting essay which may be quoted as “an admonition 
to those who will take warning.” In his youthful History of 
the Koran, Néldeke made free use of the critical scalpel, and 
dismembered many a passage ; maturer experience has con- 
vinced him that the application of European logic to 
Eastern compositions is not the shortest road to truth. 

Within a short compass it would be hard to find a more 
instructive account of the history of Mohammedanism than 
the essay on Islam. The surface of that history has little 
religious meaning; the rulers, with few exceptions, cared — 
nothing for the faith. But underneath among the popula- 
tions movements of mind, ‘speculative and mystical, went 
on, almost parallel to those within Christianity. It was not 
among the conquering Arabs so much as among the subject 
races that this fermentation revealed itself. The sense of 
God, indeed, in the Arab mind was sometimes an intoxica- 
tion, an exaltation of spirit that put such a strain upon the 
cords of life that they snapped ; but it was the more fertile 
natures of the races not of Arab blood that offered a soil 
on which Islam might bring forth, if it was capable, fruits 
that would be for the healing of the nations. It is here 
that its claims to be a world-religion must be judged, and 
the question answered whether it can possess and fill and 


* Sketches from Eastern History.’ By Theodor Néldeke. Trans- 
lated by J, Sutherland Black, M.A. (London and Edinburgh: Adam 
and Charles Black.) 
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use the human mind on all its sides. The history of Islam 
is crowded with great personalities, whose adventures and 
changes of fortune are stranger than romance. The web 
is shot through everywhere with the tragic, and all over 
splatched with blood. One episode, the history of the 
family of Ali, has great resemblance to that of the Stuarts. 
The same incapacity and want of readiness characterised 
the Alids themselves, the same disastrous issue followed 
every enterprise, and the same romantic devotion, deepened 


‘by misfortune almost to a religion, distinguished their 


adherents. 
The remaining essays will well repay perusal. The 


translation by Mr. Black is not only accurate, but singularly 


lucid and idiomatic English. A. B. Davipson. 


A SHETLAND POET.* 


Intrinsic excellence can push its way through greater 
difficulties than dialect, and though in ‘ Rasmie’s Biiddie’ 
there are hard nuts, hard even for a Scot, yet as a nut- 
cracker has been provided in the shape of a good glossary, 
the worth of these poems should not be in danger of being 
overlooked. By aid of the glossary it will be seen that all 
the interest is not confined to the strange outer garb, inter- 
esting though that be from a philological point of view. 
There is genuine poetry in the book. Taking number into 
consideration, the humorous poems are perhaps the best. 
“Sensible tada Last,” the verses in praise of “ Stap,” which 
epicures should read as a guide to a new sensation to the 
palate, the unconventional Jubilee ode to ‘‘ Wheen Victorey,” 
*‘ Da Pairtin,” are full of a humour fresh and delightful ; but 
“ Boocin Baabie” is the gem. It is an outburst against the 
ceaseless, inconvenient energy of a bustling housewife : 


“T]l-trift sit in her restliss haands, 
I tink shii'll never tire. 


Hoots ! haddee, lass! lat be mi clugs, 
Ta dee aa-thing is bruk, 

So! proge no in aboot mi feet 

Du'll sweep awa da luck.” 


Even those inspired by graver subjects have all a touch of 
humour about them. As a rule the serious ones are less 
successful, with a few exceptions which show, besides the 
gentle reflectiveness common to them all, genuine lyrical 
power. No little difficulty of dialect can hide the beauty 
of ‘Da Deeps” or of “Da Restit Fire,” with its beautiful 
imagery of Night and Death doing their gentle part by 
humankind. Night 

“taks da braands o human haet 
O duty, o desire, 
An wi saft slumber for a paet 
Shii rests dem laek da fire 
Sae, whin we're heckled aa da rodd, 
An every limb sall tire, 
Aald Death he'll sit wi aessy-brod 
An rest wir grain o fire.” 


KANT’S KRITIK OF JUDGMENT.t 


As Dr. Bernard remarks, it is somewhat surprising that 
this is the first complete translation of the ‘ Kritik der 
Urtheilskraft ’ which has appeared in England. Till within 
recent years, however, the class of subjects with which the 
work deals attracted comparatively little attention in this 
country. The interest in matters of art, which is so notice- 
able among us to-day, is a thing of very modern develop- 
ment, due in great measure to the reading of Ruskin and 
the influence of the so-called zsthetic movement. We 
have all at once become an artistic nation, or would fain 
believe ourselves such, and thrown ourselves with lively 
enthusiasm into the discussion of zsthetic problems. Ques- 
tions like the relation of art and morality, or the nature of 
beauty and taste, have come to compete with politics and 
the cholera as topics for the columns of our reviews and 
the conversation of our dinner-tables. Art, in fact, has 
become the mode, and a knowledge of things artistic, or, at 
all events, an ability to talk about them, a social necessity. 


**Rasmie’s Biiddie.’ Poems in the Shetlandic. By J. J. Haldane 
Burgess, M.A. (Alexander Gardner.) 


+ Kant’s ‘Kritik of Judgment.’ Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. H. ,D.D, (London: Macmillan.) 


The present moment would therefore seem peculiarly 
opportune for bringing before us the views set forth upon 
the subject by the greatest of modern philosophers. It 
were scarcely, indeed, to be expected that the light-hearted 
amateur should consent to the drudgery of attacking an 
author like Kant, especially when Mr. Oscar Wilde is so much 
better adapted for conversational purposes ; but setting aside 
the mere drawing-room trifler, there is no doubt that at the 
present day there are a number of people in England who 
take a real and serious interest in the philosophy of art, and 
to such, no less than to students of pure philosophy, this 
translation of the ‘ Kritik of Judgment’ should be of genuine 


service. The ‘ Kritik,’ it is true, is not without its blemishes. 


Like all Kant’s works, it sufters from his crabbed style and 
tedious habit of iteration, and its conclusions upon matters 
of art are sometimes questionable, showing the author 
stronger in philosophic analysis than artistic insight. Nor 
is it anything like a complete treatise on zesthetics, but it 
sets forth with masterly analytic power those fundamental 
principles, without a correct understanding of which any 
sound theorising upon art is impossible. 

Summed up briefly, the work may be said to consist of the 
application of the methods of the Critical Philosophy to the 
Judgment, zsthetical and teleological, and the establish- 
ment of a Priori principles of Taste. Starting from an 
elaborate analysis of the Beautiful and the Sublime it pro- 
ceeds to the Deduction of A®sthetical Judgments, and 
discusses the nature of Art, of Genius, of the relation 
between Art and Morality, and of the various arts with one 
another. The second part of the book, which is devoted 
to the Teleological Judgment, discusses the existence and 
explanation of Purpose in Nature, and, it is worth noting, 
contains some curious anticipations of modern evolutionist 
theories. In some respects it is one of the most readable 
of Kant’s works, by reason of its abundant illustrations and 
somewhat discursive method. Owing to the nature of the 
subject the tone is somewhat less abstract than, for instance, 
in the ‘ Kritik of Pure Reason.’ We come upon many 
shrewd observations upon human nature, and even one or 
two funny stories. We find, moreover, evidence of a feeling 
for natural beauty which we should scarcely have suspected 
the author of possessing. 

In translating Kant Dr. Bernard had a difficult task, and 
he has performed it well. His inclination to sacrifice 
literary quality to fidelity of rendering gives his translation 
occasionally a somewhat German flavour, but his English 
is quite readable, and, considering the obscurity of the 
original, very clear. Moreover, so far as we have tested 
his work, we have found it careful and accurate, His in- 
troduction, containing a short summary of Kant’s doctrine, 
and pointing out the points where it is weak, is succinct and 
good. 


THE TOILERS OF THE FIELDS.* 


Under this name have been collected, from Fraser’s and 
Longman's Magazines and some newspapers, various essays 
and sketches by Richard Jefferies, which have not hitherto 
appeared in book form. This habit of gleaning the very 
last ears from a writer’s harvest is growing on us, and the 
results are not always happy. Yet there is no need to cavil 
here. The papers will add little, if anything, to Jefferies’ 
reputation. They are not unworthy; they merely strike no 
new note. But the first section of the book, containing the 
sketches of “The Farmer at Home,” “The Labourer’s 
Daily Life,” “ Field-Faring Women,” etc., has a distinct 
value of its own, which value is not all literary. They are © 
written in the clear business-like English which he knew well 
how to use, without any kind of artistic arrangement or 
selection. Their object was quite other than literary. He 
set himself the task of describing life, and work, and dwelling- 
places in rural England as he knew them, and went about it with 
a cold-blooded faithfulness, omitting few details, giving dress, 
and food, and furniture, as if he were drawing up a report for 
another race or for a later generation. He was in reality 
doing so. Jefferies had, for a poet, arare power of seeing 
hard realities side by side with entrancing beauty, and of 
not allowing the light or blight of the one'to efface the truth 


* ‘The Toilers of the Fields,” By Richard Jefferies. (Longman: 
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of the other. In most of his moods his judgment was 
singularly fair and sober. And it is so here even when he 
is painting the Anglo-Saxon nature at perhaps its lowest 
development. ‘In the life of the English agriculturist there 
is absolutely no poetry, no colour,” sums up a good part of 
his evidence, and yet he has no romantic love for picturesque 
hovels ; his strictures on these read like the report of a 
sanitary inspector. If his tone be melancholy it is far from 
hopeless, and the virtues that survive the hard conditions of 
rural poverty he chronicles as conscientiously as the vices. 

What he says here he said again, ina more finished style 
and perhaps more strikingly, but this bald, direct version 


will appeal forcibly to the fact-hunting mind. The fragments ~ 


at the end, including the study for “The Pageant of 
Summer,” are of little consequence. Jefferies s 

them in their own line so immeasurably. But those that 
constitute the principal section of the book, which show 
him as a kind of verbatim reporter, were worth rescuing for 
their valuable evidence on several sides of English rural life 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


LACHRYM MUSARUM, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


At the end of this volume is an advertisement of Mr. 
Watson’s former poems, with extracts from various reviews. 
These scraps are always pleasant reading to one who has 
himself criticised the book, because, while they point out 
how far he is at sea, they remind him that warier pilots are 
not always safe in port. With a certain grateful surprise I 
find that my estimate of Mr. Watson’s sterling merits is cor- 
roborated by more authentic authority, but I still venture to 
think that his diction and versification, so far from being 
uniformly ‘ perfect” and melodious, are at times harsh, 
rugged, and even bald. But I now suspect that they are so 
designedly, and that at rare intervals, for the sake of variety, 
he adopts peculiar methods and licences of which I fail to 
see the justification or the felicity. To take but one in- 
stance—here on page 43 he closes a fine stanza with the 
word “emissary,” accented on the penultimate. So, too, 
in diction and thought he sometimes for a moment verges 
on prose, and approaches within a hundred leagues of 
bathos. Thus, in the climax of his poem on Columbus, he 
—_ “ When shall the world forget 

Thy glory and our debt, 

*“Indomitable soul, 

Immortal Genoese ?” 
Here I am just very distantly reminded of the opening 
of a poem on St. Paul's, attached to an old engraving: 
“Stupendous structure, mouldering walls! Cathedral 
Church ! O thou St. Paul’s!” Is it certain that Columbus 
was a Genoese at all, and if he was, how does that bear on 
his immortality ? Other passages could be picked out to 
show that uniform perfection is, fortunately, not Mr. Watson’s 
chief claim to distinction. But enough—whether they be 
involuntary or designed, these lapses are at least a safeguard 
against mellifluous monotony. 

The author of ‘Wordsworth’s Grave’ still pursues the 
elegiac path which he there struck out for himself. Here 
he deals with Tennyson, Shelley, Lamb, and Coleridge. 
His peculiar method is to compress into vigorous and 
refined verse an ample, reasoned, and acute criticism. This 
method is admirably fancied and successfully carried out. 
The secret of the great poets is brought nearer to us thus 
revealed in poetry and by a poet. ‘Tastes Musarum,’ 
athrenody on the death of Tennyson, though the most 
ambitious piece, is in some respects the least satisfactory. 
It contains many fine thoughts, fine judgments, and fine 
lines. Take this, for instance‘ 


“ But fat beyond our vision and our hail 
Is heard for ever and is seen no more.” 


A hundred poets have said this before, but not one half so 
well. Asa whole, however, the piece has two shortcomings. 
It is in places something like a tesselation of reminiscences 


*¢ Musarum, and other Poems.’ By William Watson. 
(Macmillan.) Price 4s. 6d. 


of other poets, mainly of Tennyson himself; for instance, 
several of his famous passages are. recalled in the last four 
lines alone. “ Extort her crimson secret from the rose,” 
‘* What needs his laurel our ephemeral tears?” and many 
other lines sound in our ears like amended echoes of older 
bards, or at least remind us that Mr. Watson’s memory is 
saturated with all that has flowed purest from the English 
Helicon. In more than one passage he approaches very 
closely to the manner of Keats ; but though he so frequently 
borrows the phrases and epithets of Tennyson, his style is 
never pseudo-Tennysonian. It is, however, rather in its matter 
and content that the poem falls short. This was perhaps inevi- 
table. Odes on the death of anybody are much like funeral 
sermons. De mortuis nil nisi optimum. Criticism naturally 
degenerates into panegyric, and Mr. Watson permits himself 
certain exaggerations about Tennyson, both as a man and 
a poet, which would be hard to substantiate. The long 
episode on page 3 is hackneyed and tiresome, but really one 
hardly sees how it could be left out, because a threnody on 
a poet would not be complete without the usual reception 
of the deceased in the Shades, and the usual enumeration 
of the pre-deceased bards who step upto shake hands. But 
is it not time we dropped this fashion? Some people 
believe that Lord Tennyson has gone to the Heaven of 
good, great men ; some who regard his poetic toils as but a 
“sinful snare” may hint at a darker fate; others may 
think that he has gone just nowhere at all; but 
surely no one now seriously believes that he has 
gone to reside ina sort of College of poets tenanted by 
such oddly assorted Fellows as “Catullus and Theocritus, 
Milton and Wordsworth.” Nor would any one who knows 
what poets are to poets aspire to such a Heaven. The poets 
torn from their publishers would set up as mutual critics, 
more censorious than if they “ had failed in literature and 
art.” I doubt whether “bright Keats would beseech to 
touch” Lord Tennyson’s ‘‘ raiment”—as why should he? 
or that “Coleridge, his locks aspersed with fairy foam,” 
would “his equal friendship crave.” But I am perfectly 
certain that Dante would never stretch out “‘ his gaunt right 
hand ” to his lordship or any other modern rival. Well, the 
sorry game is not yet played out, so Mr. Watson is not to 
blame for giving us positively the last performance ; yet I 
could wish that he had closed with something stronger 
than : 
“ And godlike spirits hail him in speech 
Of Weimar, Stratford, R Rome,” 


of which thus much only will I remark, that as Chaucer has 
been enumerated in the catalogue above and Shakespeare 
has not, one is a little doubt is meant, 
the more so as Stratford-on-Avon no iar language 
while we know that Stratford-at-Bow had. 

The next poem, the ‘ Dream of Man,’ is in the daring man- 
ner of Mr. Kipling’s ‘Tomlinson.’ It will strike many and 
appal some. The picture of God, deseuvré and bored by His 
own omnipotence, envying the “ strivings and death in vic- 
tory ” of Man, may perhaps‘approve itself to the passing whim 
of popular religiosity, but surely it is not the last word of 
speculation, nor the best, or truest. Equally far from 
finality are the beautiful verses on the ‘Greek Misgiving.’ 
The poem on ‘Shelley’s Centenary’ is excellent in form, 
and singularly well sustained to the end. It is somewhat 
high strung, but does justice, if not more than justice, to 
Shelley's genuine merits. Though spirited, the lines in re- 
buke of Mr. O. Wilde strike one as too serious—it is like 
smashing a tiresome little flea with a steam-hammer. 

Of the other pieces we can only notice a few. The un- 
rhymed poem is a remarkable our de force, but after all one 
cannot help missing the rhymes. ‘Reluctant Summer’ is 
trivial, and its metaphors not such as Mr. Watson usually 
uses. As a finished lyric, the piece called ‘ Night’ is per- 
fection, but to my thinking the two gems of the book are 
‘The Fugitive Ideal’ and ‘The Things that are more Ex- 
cellent.’ The latter is one of those noble poems, full and 
sweeping in their flow, eloquent in their outspoken truth, 
imperial in their sober, wholesome sense, which are the 
peculiar glory of English poetry. ‘The Fugitive Ideal ’ is 
but two stanzas, but they are precious. In character and 
excellence it stands beside ‘The Glimpse,’ which was 
printed ig the former volume. None can doubt that he 
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who has thus twice moulded a noble thought into such a 
beautiful pathetic form, and then translated it into verse so 
absolutely, so exquisitely perfect, is a poet indeed. cies 


GENTLEMAN UPCOTT’S DAUGHTER.* 


Is some old friend of standing and repute masquerading 
as Tom Cobbleigh, some tale-writer long assured of suc- 
cess, trying his fortune anew under this undignified name, 
for the fun of the thing, or to revivify old sensations? 
‘Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter’ may be the work of a 
new hand, but the new hand has learnt his craft well some- 
where. Little bit of a sketch as it is of West Country 
life, it is a book of genuine humour. There are rustics 
in it that smack of the soil. They are not so full of 
reasoning as are Mr. Hardy’s, but there is a wealth of 
expression in their inarticulateness, We should like to 
quote at length the journey of the Upcott’s waggon and 
household goods to Marston, or Uncle Granger's party, and 
some other pages as well, but space only permits us to 
point to where these may be found. As a story it is 
slight ; the incidents are, however, a good enough back- 
ground to the studies in human nature. “Studies” is a 
heavy word, and there is nothing consciously studious in 
the way “ Mr. Cobbleigh” looks at and handles his people. 
He has a light hand, and in spite of some passages that show 
a sense of the shadow that dogs human life even in remote 
and peaceable and idyllic English villages, the pervading 
impression is one of comedy. Of the characters there 
are none superfluous, and none of them are puppets. The 
writer knows human nature very well, laughs at it, and 
feels kindly towards it. Uncle Granger, cautious, astute, 
imperturbable, is as living an old gentleman as any you are 
like to meet on the high road any day. Biddlecombe, the 
clever, misshapen, contemptuous miller, forces you to re- 
member him, The “keen intelligence gleaming through 
his distorted frame had seen that Life has nothing but 
folly and knavery. The most of men were able-bodied 
fools.” There is a haunting picture of his loneliness 
when he has driven forth his well-beloved son George. 
Still more successful is Upcott, high-handed, loud-spoken, 
sanguine, blusteringly vain, and everlastingly unsuccessful. 
The work in the book is, throughout, good, honest, and 
artistic, and the pleasure to be got from it is, therefore, 
unusual. G-Y. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES.T 


By these ‘ Vignettes’ Mr. Dobson will scatter the dust 
from some of our rarely visited book-shelves, and give life 
again to old brown fusty-looking volumes, whose souls most 
of us thought had fled for ever. The old books have not 
been dead to Mr. Dobson, nor even been lightly covered 
with dust, and it will be a wonder if he does not charm 
many of his readers to live in the world of a hundred years 
ago even longer than is required to read his volume. 
There should forthwith be a stirring in odd corners of 
libraries. These ‘Vignettes’ are neither biographies nor 
critical studies. They attempt to revive the scenes in 
which some men and women that have become to many ot 
us but shadows of names lived and walked and talked: in 
several instances this plan is carried out in great detail, 
notably in ‘A Day at Strawberry Hill ’and ‘Old Vauxhall 
Gardens,’ and, by-the-by, there is a fine engraving of the 
latter: in more summary fashion, but with marked success, 
in the pictures of Dick Steele riding from Whitehall to the 
Park with his “Ruler,” his ‘ absolute Governesse,” and in 
the farewell of Fielding before his voyage to Lisbon. There 
are other pictures in which Mr. Dobson’s constructive 
powers are not put to the test, but which are written in the 
words of contemporaries, and culled from memoirs, letters, 
and journals. The extracts from Steele’s letters are 
exquisite. One of the best shows poor Dick still adoring 
his “ Governesse,” but a little restive under her governance. 
“I Love you,” he says, “better than the light of my Eyes, 


* ‘Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter.’ By Tom Cobbleigh. “ Pseudonym 
Library.” 1s, 6d. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

¢‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes. By Austin Dobson. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 


or the life-blood in my Heart, but when I have 
lett you know that, you are also to understand 
that neither my sight shall be so far inchanted or my 
affection so much master of me as to make me forgett our 
common Interest. To attend my businesse as I ought and 
improve my fortune, it is necessary that my time and my 
Will should be under no direction but my own.” 

The ‘ Female Quixote’ is now forgotten. Mr. Dobson 
revives her memory, not in scorn, but recognising the 
possible qualities that made her a favourite of the four 
greatest writers of the day. He calls up the time when 
Johnson proposed a supper in her honour at the Ivy Lane 
Club. Is the modern literary supper as genuinely enjoyable ? 
The “Quixote’s” féte was an all-night sitting, but yet 
decorous. ‘The guests, to the number of near twenty, 
including Mrs. Lenox (for that was the lady’s name), her 
husband, and a female acquaintance, assembled at the 
Devil at about eight o’clock in the evening. The supper is 
characterized as ‘ elegant,’ a prominent feature in it being a 
‘magnificent hot apple-pye,’ which, because Mrs. Lenox was 
also a minor poet, her literary foster-father had caused to 
be stuck with bay ‘leaves.’” Johnson also “‘ encircled her 
brows ’ with a crown of laurel specially prepared by himself. 
These ceremonies completed, the company began to spend 
the evening ‘in pleasant conversation and harmless 
mirth,’ ” 

Among the other characters, beautiful, gay, witty, or 
bizarre, of whom glimpses are given, are Prior’s Kitty, other- 
wise the Duchess of Queensberry, who carried on the lively 
correspondence with Swift, Spence of the ‘ Anecdotes,’ “a 
good-natured, harmless little soul, but more like a silver 
penny than a genius,” according to Horace Walpole, 
Hogarth’s wife, his Sigismunda, and Captain Coram of 
Foundling fame. The volume is full of memories for book- 
lovers, and if some modern reflections that have slipped in 
be not of Mr. Dobson’s best, these are brief enough to be 
forgiven, and rare enough in no way to disturb the old- 
world scenes among which it is a refreshment to wander. 


NOVEL NOTES, &c. 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE AND THE HEIR APPARENT. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

Mrs. Oliphant forestalls a very likely criticism in the pre- 
face to her newly published novel. Of late her books seem 
to have been treading on each other’s heels, and she fears 
the critics will be severe on the “hurry in composition which 
is alike disrespectful to the common patron [the public] and 
derogatory to one’s self.” Her explanation is that in these 
days editors and syndicates have absolute power as to the 
time an author's works shall be published, and if two books 
appear almost simultaneously, there is no reason for think- 
ing they were written almost together. She is a little 
pathetic over the virtue which it has been her critics’ habit 
to credit her with, industry, She would prefer to disclaim 
it in works of art, but at all events she will not have us 
think that her industry ever degenerates into carelessness. 

Perhaps not. The limpid, careless, unstudied flow of her 
later style could not mean elaboration, of course ; but it never 
shocks you by external slovenliness. The disappointment 
she prepares consists in your being given a really excellent 
situation, in your interest being sustained through vol. I. 
allowed to die out during vol. II. and being only a vague 
memory by the middle of vol. III. The novel with this 
clumsy title has just such a good situation to start with, the 
marriage of a vulgar-minded, ambitious woman to the heir- 
presumptive of the old bachelor Lord Frogmore. The 
situation develops effectively when the old lord determines 
to marry, to the injury of the heir-presumptive and his 
family. The after incidents, a mixture of melodrama and 
stodgy domesticity, drag wearily on: Truly the three 


volume form is a dangerous opportunity when good 
material runs short. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


“The young man of the Transition Period” interests 
Mr. Marion Crawford, and so he has written ‘Don Orsino’ 
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He must be a difficult young man to catch, for evidently 
Mr. Crawford has not caught him. The book is full of in- 
formation about life in Rome at the present day, about 
political parties, social prejudices, and modern Italian ideals, 
or the want of them. All this has the look of being very 
valuable, but the Marchesa Theodoli’s recent story, ‘ Under 
Pressure,’ gives one a clearer, if less up to date, and less 
elaborate picture. The story, an uncommonly dull one, 
turns on the commercial speculations in which the young 
Prince Saracinesca, Don Orsino, becomes involved by way 
of making a career for himself, and on his loveistory, which 
is a muddle. Madame Aranjuez d’Aragona is a blur; her 
origin and history are blurs, and the story of Spicca, the 
cynical duellist, accepting out of a spirit of devotion the 
responsibility of her paternity, is wild and incongruous. But 
the improbabilities do not account for the dulness. Mr. 
Crawford makes a reflection about young men who imagine 
complications of character where they do not exist. “ The 
passion for analysis discovers what it takes for new simple 
elements in humanity’s motives, and often ends by feeding 
itself in the effort to decompose what is not composite.” 
He might be talking of his own methods in ‘ Don Orsino.’ 
Out of really simple materials he has made mountains of 
difficulties. The characters analyse themselves and each 
other, and are analysed, and speak darkly at cross purposes 
in an aggravatingly wearisome fashion. The author would 
have us believe in the fine sword-play of the conversation, 
the passes, the veiled thrusts, in the “ cutting things,” Don 
Orsino says. As a fact, the conversations are lengthy and 
dull. The thrusts end in misses, and the fine play is not 
there. This soulless cynical kind of subject does not suit 
Mr. Crawford. He demands a more genial atmosphere 
than that which would seem to surround the Transition 
Young Man. 


CAPT’N 'DAVY’S HONEYMOON, Etc. By Hall Caine. 3s. 6d, 
(Heinemann.) 


The first story here would make a very good three-act 
comedy. The scenery and accessories are picturesque— 
nautical costumes, a seaport, an Isle of Man Arcadia, 
pipes and grog in an alehouse, and an elegant lady’s 
boudoir as a _counter-balance. Strongly seasoned 
speech, too, no doubt of an authentic kind. The 
cross purposes, the asides, the loud tones of Davy, 
his noble sentiments, the fine lady airs of Mrs. Davy, and 
the sauciness of Jenny Crow, all appeal to the amateur, and 
might tempt him to believe they are within his scope. There 
are some excellent scenes in the story, however, and some 
genuine humour which he would probably miss. 


PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. By Barry Pain. (Cassell and Co.) 


Mr. Barry Pain does not go back. The present volume 
of collected sketches is perhaps more uniformly good in 
quality than either of his previous ones. He is certainly 
making his claim good to be one of the amusers of society, 
and not as a buffoon but as a humourist. But these sketches 
show better separately than in a collection. There is con- 
siderable variety of subject, but a certain monotony in the 
effect. Given an omnipresent undersurface of melancholy 
or worthlessness to everything, Mr. Pain seems to say: 
Come, let us find how amusing is the upper crust. And he 
does so. The result is a certain sameness, which becomes 
dispiriting in the end; so, in fairness to him, his volume 
should not be swallowed whole. He has, of course, other 
methods. In the satires or drolleries called ‘‘ Pets,” he 
seems to reduce you first to a state of unresisting weakness. 
Then you are at his mercy, and you laugh. There is some- 
thing not quite legitimate in this, and we feel on safer 
ground in bestowing praise on the imitations of Rudyard 
Kipling, Tolstoi, and others, for which he has a pretty gift, 
and especially on the “Sketches in London,” where he 
shows a quick eye for the character of things animate and 
inanimate, and which are written in excellent style. 


AN EXQUISITE FOOL. 6s. (Osgood.) 


‘An Exquisite Fool’ is a sadly foolish story, by which is 
meant no reproach to its anonymous writer. It is a story of 


a sadly foolish life, with a uselessly sad, and yet not im- 


probable ending. Helen Bromley, fool or not, is exquisite, 
fastidious, elegant, and with fine perceptions where dress, 
society, and literature are concerned. The only man she 
ever really cared for and respected, and who admired her 
exquisiteness to the full, told her brutally enough that this 
characteristic was nothing to be proud of, after all, but only 
a pretty coating for the vulgarity of a soul that would sell all, 
not for beauty, but for elegance and luxury. Helen has a 
rather sordid history, which would sound only coarsely 
melodramatic if summarised. The book is a study of 
character, of three characters, Helen the exquisite ; Lidder- 
dale, whom we have met often before, a reserved, admiring, 
but always critical and cautious literary man ; and Euphemia, 
Helen’s daughter by her first unhappy marriage—a certain 
type of English girl, healthy but a little lymphatic, rather 
stupid, wholesome, and delicate of mind, wanting in the 
outer exquisiteness of her unhappy and brilliant mother. « 
The story is perhaps the misfortune of the book, but the 
characters, situations, and conversations are handled with 
surehandedness and strength. 


A PHANTOM FROM THE EAST. By Pierre Loti. 3s. 6d. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Miss J. E. Gordon has translated Loti’s ‘Fantéme de 
YOrient,’ and ‘has done it very well. Loti loses much in 
translation, as do all whose ideas are vague, or whose speech 
is by preference of vague things—his case. But his trans- 
lator has been sympathetic. It is a strange little story, with 
little story in it at all. He had left the beautiful little 
Aziyadé behind him in the East, and after ten years a dream 
keeps haunting him. He sees the towers and minarets of 
Stamboul, and a phantom shape is ever calling him to 
return. Then he journeys there, and his journey is like a 
dream, and he wanders about in his old haunts in what 
seems like a dream, vainly trying to find a trace of her whom 
his dream has prepared him to find dead. He learns at 
last of how she died, “in spring, and they carried her away 
in the evening,” and he goes to her grave in the old ceme- 
tery of Stamboul. Then comes his dream-like departure 
and his return to a waking world. The haunting dream never 
comes back ; the little phantom is at rest. Loti’s idiosyn- 
crasies and individuality were never more clearly displayed 
than here. Never was he so absolutely, wilfully, compla- 
cently self-conscious. Hardly ever has he found apter 
words to express the vague filmy atmosphere his though 
loves to dwell in. 


TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. 


By H. Newbolt. ts. 6d. (Chatto 
and Windus). 


Mr. Newbolt’s story is one of cross purposes, conspiracy, 
and triumphant love. A young English naval officer is 
fraudulently drawn into a plot to rescue Napoleon from St. 
Helena. Innocent of any complicity, and absolutely loyal, 
he yet to all appearance consents, and the effort to keep up 
his ignorance and enmesh him in the toils, and, at the same 
time, embroil him with the fair Camilla, a conspirator also, 
but sensitive on the point of the hero’s honour, strains the 
writer’s powers to their utmost. It is an ingenious story, 
and were not the ingenuity too obvious, it would deserve 
even higher praise. There is one dramatic situation skil- 
fully managed, where, at the entry of Jamestown, when the 
villain’s success is at hand, and dishonour or death at Dick’s 
throat, the air is cleared by the news of the Emperor's 
sudden death. 


ORCHARDSCROFT. The Story of an Artist. By Elsa d’Esterre 
Keeling. (Unwin.) 


THE STORY OF A CHILD. By Margaret Deland. 


‘ Orchardscroft’. is a proof how much good material can 
go to a thoroughly inferior novel. Miss Keeling has, judging 
from this and previous productions, some wit and poetical 
feeling, and an appreciation of human nature, especially on 
its unconventional side. Yet with these she has built up a 
tottering story. This ‘Story of an Artist’ is quite unworthy 
of its name, and is only noteworthy for the glimpse it gives 
of a child who is too much with us in the fiction of to-day. 
The “ artist” Philip in his extreme youth is detestable, bound 
by every law to develop into a monstrosity, since he had not 
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the grace to die. The “interesting child” of the older 
novels, Paul Dombey and Little Nell, did die, and left 
regretful memories. The modern specimen, an aggravated 
species, does not die. In spite of its kinship with the 
eternities, it bores us to the very last chapter. 


Miss Deland could give the patrons of this infantile 
monstrosity a lesson in child nature. Ellen, in ‘ The Story 
of a Child,’ is a real, living bit of humanity, imaginative, 
self-conscious, rebellious, and simple all at once, as clever 
children are apt to be. They don’t speak in poems, but 
there is a world of drama going on within their heads, and 
this Miss Deland has given words to, with real insight, 
which should blot out some of her former literary sins. The 
book is probably not meant for children. The love story of 
Jane Temple and Mr. Tommy would mystify them, and they 
would care little for the analysis of themselves. 


ECSTASY. A STUDY OF HAPPINESS. By Louis Couperus. 
Translated by John Gray. (Henry and Co.) 


Couperus is at the head of the Dutch sensitivist school, 
a more truly descriptive name than generally falls to the lot 
of aschool. He is a master in the art of recording sensa- 
tions, the vague feelings and gropings which practical people 
call moonshine. ‘Ecstasy’ is all moonshine. There is 
nothing to relieve it. Tolstoi, who used also to be a master 
in this manner, had so much else to give. Loti and Mae- 
terlinck, to name two writers who are at least allied by the 
possession of this common power, have poetry superadded. 
The record of impressions, merely for themselves, is dull, 
and yet ‘Ecstasy’ has done what it set out to do mar- 
vellously. A dreary, refined, vaguely passionate woman, 
and a man with a dual nature, high, strong, and aspiring on 
the one hand, on the other, rough and brutal, influence each 
other, and produce in each other “ecstasy.” The study 
of their happiness, not the events of it, but its sensations, 
makes up the book. They soon go apart; the man thinks 
it best, as he cannot answer that the ecstasy be not one day 
disturbed. And that is ail there is in this exceedingly 
clever example of present day neurotic fiction. 


A TANGLED WEB. By Lady Lindsay. 2 vols. (A. and C, Black.) 


There is acertain immature charm about ‘ A Tangled Web,’ 
the story of a girl’s prank and its consequences. It is a 
rather unreal world that is presented, and most strangely do 
its people behave, but it is enlivened by a reflection from 
the sprightliness of the heroine, Lady Grissel. She is young, 
and is bored in her lonely castle in Scotland, and in revolt 
against a betrothal to her cousin in which she had no hand. 
So she comes to London as plain Marjory Smith, an Aus- 
tralian, and under the wing of Lady Bingham, a vulgar- 
minded schemer, is introduced to the “ best society.” Of 
course, but very improbably, she meets her cousin and falls 
in love with him, very improbably. He is also in revolt 
against the betrothal, for which he also is not responsible, 
and falls in love with Marjory Smith. The complications 
are trying, and there is one ugly page. But in spite of the 
improbability and want of balance about the story, it has the 
saving grace of freshness, 


HOW LIKE A WOMAN. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. (Griffith 
and Farran.) 


It is not easy to say to whom the title of this amusing book 
refers, to the hero, or the heroine, or the Duke, or Sir 
Henry. Perhaps to the heroine, Rachel Saltoun, an heiress 
of boundless wealth and glorious millinery, who abhors the 
pomps and vanities of the world, and lives in rural seclu- 
sion, sometimes, who is rude in her manners, heroic in her 
speech, and obtuse in her perceptions. She adores art. Her 
affianced husband, a painter of the highest genius, in the 
full fervour of his devotion to her, goes so far as to say her 
pictures are “very fair,” or something equally moderate. 
Granddaughter of a Duke, she does not flinch before mar- 
riage with the son of a tradesman—a hosier. This is noble, 
but it makes us just a little uncomfortable, especially as the 
hosier’s name, Salter, is especially plebeian. But the last 
chapter explains all, and relieves us from an uneasy weight. 
“ Who are you?” says the outraged Duke of Craig Morris 
to the hosier. “I am a Saltoun,” replies the hosier. My 


great-great-grandfather was Lord ——.” And so every- 
thing ends comfortably. But before that Rachel goes 
through a deal of suffering, and becomes, for a Duke's 
granddaughter, quite reckless. “ ‘I will get down here,’ said 
Rachel, as she tottered from the cab. ‘ What a pity when they 
takes to it so young,’ thought the cabman. Even had she 
heard the remark she would not have cared. She cared for 
nothing now except,” etc. We cannot go on quoting from 
these volumes, so full of vivid emotion that the authoress 
has come to the end of her available English, and has been 
forced to have recourse to a considerable portion of the 
French language. 


PLAY IN PROVENCE. By J. and E. Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have been exercising their double 
gift once more; we should rather say their triple gift, for 
their industry is a very distinctive quality. The best thing 
about their latest book, ‘ Play in Provence,’ is the assurance 
it gives that the beauties of the South, of the land of Mis- 
tral, are not likely to be vulgarised. Painters are a nume- 
rous race, and swarm to Nimes and Avignon and Martigues, 
but they are a harmless species of tourist. Next best are 
the pictures, delicately suggestive of the grey and white 
and sunny land. The account of the playing is pleasantly 
conversational, but of course it is the account of tourists, 
artist-tourists, to whom the language is unknown, and by 
whom the life is seen in short tourist glimpses or through 
the eyes of Mistral and Daudet. The tolerant tone of the 
account of the bull-fighting is hardly convincing, by the 
bye. It is a pretty. book, and instructive in the art of 
paying whenever light-hearted surroundings give one the 

ce. 


SOME SHORT STORIES. 
7“ Boeck) TOUCHES, and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
ack. 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.) 
TEN TALES by Francois Coppée. (Osgood.) 


Mrs. Clifford’s volume is not very well timed. After her 
recent success of ‘ Aunt Anne’ it has a depressing effect to 
read this earlier and much inferior work. The stories are 
not wanting in wit, and they are not commonplace, but the 
situations are false, and the characters are made of odd bits, 
and all they think or say or do is morbid. 


In ‘ Pierre and His People’ are some capital stories. 
The wild Canadian scenery is a fine background, and the 
hard, open-air life gives rise to situations and adventures 
eminently picturesque. In fact, picturesqueness is the 
characteristic quality. Everything is subordinate to that. 
The men are bigger, the women of robuster beauty than 
elsewhere. Their language is more than picturesque; it is 
literary, poetical, and it must be confessed they nearly all 
talk in the same manner, whether they be natives of 
Donegal, or of the Cypress Hills, or of Belgravia. The 
weakest point of the whole is the part that Belgravia plays. 
It sends out too many too interesting exiles to make acquain- 
tance with the elegant, melancholy half-breed Pierre. The 
best story, an excellent one, is ‘She of the Triple Chevron,’ 
the most impressive, from a descriptive point of view, is 
‘The Scarlet Hunter.’ The delicate sentimentality that 
hangs about the stories is but a slight offence, amply com- 
pensated for by the dash of real poetry which infuses strength 

It was a good idea to give some of Coppée’s tales in 
English. They are eminently translateable from every point 
of view. True, the present version is not all that could be 
desired, being rather stiff and clumsy in its renderings. But 
the tales are well chosen, and readers of Coppée will recog- 
nise old favourites, ‘My Friend Meurtrier,’ ‘The Substi- 
tute,’ ‘ The Captain’s Vices,’ for instance. The preface, by 
Mr. Brander Matthews, is not of the wisest. Why so much 
fuss should be made before the simple statement is put for- 
ward that Coppée’s morality is finer than M. de Maupassant’s, 
is hard to understand. Coppée has his limitations, but on 
the score of fine morality he does not yield to M. de Mau- 
passant, and no one ever seriously thought he did. The 
stories are fully illustrated by capital pen-and-ink drawings 
by Mr. Albert Sterner. 
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Recutations For Younc AutHor’s Pace. 


1. All MSS. must bear the real name and address of the writer, and 
also initials or nom de plume for designation in Tue Booxman. (An 
infringement of this regulation is the frequent cause of the delay in 
noticing MSS. that are sent.) 

2. Should writers desire their MSS. returned, they must send 
stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers, When this rule is complied 
with we shall make every endeavour to return the MSS. But we 
undertake no responsibility whatever for their custody or safe return, 
and writers are earnestly requested to keep copies, 


3. MSS. received on or before the 15th of the month will be noticed, 
if possible, in the next number. 


4. Not more than one contribution may be sent by any one contributor 
in one month, 


application 
to 


the Yo Author 
Editor of oung Auth Office, 


27, Paternoster Row, London, 
to whom all MSS. must be addressed. 


The Editor cannot guarantee that inquiries concerning this column 
shall be answered before the end of the month. 


A Daucuter or HetH.—What you say is well worth saying. But 
you might try to say it with more lightness. The “mighty Minerva” 
sentence, for instance, p. 1, is ponderous. And what has 
Aesculapius to do with the matter? Occasionally your expression 
is wanting in accuracy, ¢.g., on p. 2; and your thinking in clearness 
and sequence, ¢.g., in your dissertation on middle age. Some care 
devoted to punctuation would not mean time misspent. For the 
sentiments there can be nothing but praise. 

A Daueuter or Hetu (December).—The verses are really good on 
the whole, but -their occasional illegibility hinders their full effect. 
No. 4 is the best, and you might have it set to music. But “royal” 
would be better than “regal.” No 5 is obscure, but there is the 
making of something good in it. Are you sure it was Love that wore 
the briary crown? No. 3 is commonplace and melodious, and the 
other two slight but pretty. 

AvcanpER.—The verses are full of genuine feeling, but the ex- 
pression is clumsy. A story like that had always best be told in 
prose, unless a very powerful hand shapes it into verse. 

AvpHa.—1. The very first sentence in your criticism invites con- 
tradiction. Then the sentence beginning “There is only one writer 
etc.,” p. 1, proves that you had better avoid sweeping propositions yet 
awhile. Did you never hear of Dostoieffsky? The criticism iis 
juvenile, but intelligent. The moral of the book you have seized, but 
one striking feature you seem to have entirely. missed. Perhaps you 
will recognise it when you read the book a second time. 2. Again 
your first sentence challenges contradiction, but the study of the 
book is good. Such exercises are capital for self-improvement. And 
indeed, you may bea goodicritic one day, if you go on practising, 
and avoid dogmatism. 

Avpueus (1).—No. 1 is pretty, but couldn’t you introduce CEnone’s 
name where nothing need rhyme with it ? The constant repetition of 
“stony” looks as if you had been hard put to it. No. 2 is good, too, 
though the motto is startling. Nos. 3 and 4 are heavy, and seem to 
reveal the labour that went to their making. But your verses, if not 
very original, are not at all unpromising. 

A.puHeEus (2).—There is not much in it. Its chief characteristic is 
slightness, but it is well written. 

A.S.B.L.—The “ Leaves” is very good, though the last verse adds 
nothing to the meaning, and might be omitted. The application can 
be inferred from what goes before. It is difficult to see how, having 
written one set of verses, you could make such jingle in the other. 
The rhythm chosen is unmusical, and the accents fall in a blundering 
fashion. Write, if you write any more, up to the level of the 
“ Autumn” one. 

B. B.—The repeated lines in Nos. 1 and 3 spoil the verses. They 
are sound and nothing more. No. 2 is very good indeed. So is 5, 
though not quite so harmonious. They are all, in the literal sense 
of the word, picturesque. 

BriGHTonIAN.—Your article fell between two stools. It is too 
crude for readers who know anything about the subject, and those who 
don’t would not be interested in it. It is by no means without merit, 
but to tackle such a subject you would have to think and read a good 
deal more. Some of the likenesses you find between Ibsen and certain 
other writers you name, are either very superficial or tar-fetched. Itis 
highly improbable that Teufelsdréckh’s heart would have glowed in 
sympathy with Nora Helmar. The essay is not badly written, and 
when your thoughts on the subject have ripened a little you might 
make a fresh attempt. 

B.S.—Fair. Not very promising, though there is no definite fault 
to be found with it. 

ButterPAPeR.—Dramatic ending, but all the first part 1s dull, The 
conversation is flat throughout, and difficult to wade through, till the 
sn sentence which reveals the secret, which one guessed, by-the- 

y, On p. 7. 

CamELeon.—Very creditable. It shows good sense, and a feeling 
for rhythm. As rhyme is important in the metre you have chosen, 
you might make a correction in lines twelve or thirteen. 

Cuartes Wessex.—An impressive story, and well written, too, 
for the most part. But in your effort to maintain a solemn dignity of 


language you lose occasionally the effect which would be assured by 
simpler and more familiar words. There are several instances of this 
on the last page but one. And the woman did not bear “ the dinner 
of the dead.” She carried the “ dinner of the living,” even though her 
husband did chance to have been killed before she reached him. A 
magazine for young people might probably take this story. 

Darypp.—A simple, innocent little tale. But don’t try to have it 

published, nor, if you are wise, will you give much attention to 
= fiction for years to come. You have no materials yet to write 
with. 
Demos.—1. “ Into outlandish parks.” why “parks” ? 2. (Bells) The 
best, and a pretty little bit of sentiment, But ‘ booming three” does 
not sound quite accidental enough. 3. The repeated line is not good 
enough to deserve to occur three times. 

Drat.—The language is very fine and forcible, but I don’t quite 
understand what it is all about. Who is the “ Enemy?”—the 
Liberationists? If so, simpler polemics would be more effective. 

Dre Ktoane (?) ENGLANDERIN.—An interesting account, which 
some popular magazine might print for you, especially if you could: 
supply some illustrations or portraits. .But the writing should be 
revised. There are a good many un-English turns of speech and 
clumsy constructions. See p. 2, for instance, the sentence beginning 
“Michael died in harness,” etc. “ Inoffensive,” too, is wrongly used 
on p. 3. To write good English it is absolutely necessary to forget 
all you know of German. 

D. M. B.—Fair. It has little spontaneity about it. Lines 9-12 are 
the best. “‘In Memoriam’ requiem” is a clumsy turn of phrase. 
But the sonnet is up to the level of most of the verse on the same 
subject. 

Donna Barsara.—A pretty Undine story, but it wants brighten- 
ing. Couldn’t you introduce some revels and enchantments, to show 
the powers which the Fairy exercised before she spoilt her career by 
loving a mortal? The strain is too monotonous all through. A girls’ 
magazine might accept it. 

D. R.—There are more than two kinds of metre used in the verses. 
This is quite permissible, of course, when it is done on any evident 
plan, but here you have obviously been unable to keep up the first 
one, and it has the effect not of pleasing variety but of slovenliness. 
But why put the thing in verse at all? The freedom of prose form 
might have enabled you to make your description effective. 

E, A. M.—The moralizing at the beginning need not, as you suggest, 
be omitted, but it might be curtailed. Have human beings got five 
wits? A “clever reading man” sounds as if your venerable uncle 
were.an undergraduate. There are far too many subjects introduced 
into one sentence. But the story is quite good enough to revise and, 
perhaps, to send to a children’s magazine. 

E. H. I.—Most creditable for your age. The fairy ode is best, 
though the song of the spinster’s sorrows is really a remarkable com- 
position. It isn’t any use telling you to go on, for, of course, you 
mean to, and when you are a rather older author I shall be glad to 
hear from you again. 

Ernest H. W.—Not a bad ghoststory. I have seen it before, have 
I not? It is somewhat abruptly written, ¢eg., p. 1: “The whole 
place ... is necessary.” It is not a useful description of a hall to 
say it is ‘a fit place for the echoes of youth and age.” The brevity 
of the tale would plead for it in the eyes of an editor, but is not the 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research the proper recep- 
tacle for it ? 

G. J.—It is not easy to understand the mood in which your poem 
was written. The story seems to be a tragic one, and yet the expres- 
sion, modes of rhyming, etc., are such as are generally associated 
with comic verse. “Horrid storm” is colloquial, not poetic. 
Silence ” does not rhyme with “ violence,” nor, except to a Cockney 
ear, do “ bring her” and “linger” rhyme with “ Zinga.” What is the 
meaning of “ accelled ?” 

Hamtet.—A local periodical of a religious character might accept 
this for publication about Christmas time. It is well expressed. 

Hareton.—A very tragic chapter. Your narrative is not very easy 
to follow, but on the whole the effort is promising. 

H. P. W.—Yes, the sudject is good, but a periodical of any standing 
would take only a specially good article on a subject about which so 
much has already been written. Your notes are too illegible for me 
to judge fairly the value of the ideas and the plan, but I gather that 
you should give considerably more study to the subject. The first 
propositions, for instance, are open to criticism. 

I. M. I—The narrative and descriptive extracts are good, a little 
lengthy in style, perhaps, and, especially the latter, rather dogmatic'in 
statement. The “exordium” is purely imitative, and not of the best 
style of rhetoric, nor of astyle that would be tolerated to-day. In 
fact, that kind of writing, tempting you to verbosity and pomposity, 
is a poor literary exercise. Stick to narrative, for which you have 
some evident talent. 

Jess.—A promising introduction. Perhaps you describe the minor 
characters in too great detail; the story would run to a great length 
if you were to continue as you have begun. The conversations are 
much the weakest part. You might make a fine melodrama out of 
your materials, and a newspaper in the neighbourhood where the 
scene of the story is laid might not improbably print it. You cari write. 

J. W. D.—I can’t detect the “something more serious.” Not that 
its absence is regrettable, but the farce seems to want point. Is this 
perhaps only the first scene? If you could conceive a good subject 
in entirety, you might write a good comic libretto. 

Kuincsour.—It adds nothing to the beauty or quaintness of 
essentially modern verse to affix ‘‘e’s” in a reckless fashion to every 
word whose form seems to permit of it, eg. A strippe of yellow 
sande, a cloudlesse skie.” If you want to write archaic English, you 
must make some.study of the grammar and vocabulary of the time 
you are aiming at. Spelt in a normal fashion, your sonnet is fairly 
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K. M.—Pretty and fanciful, and except stanza 4, well turned. If 
your verses would sometimes rise out of minor tones their merits would 
be more readily recognized. 

Laon.—Very good verses. 1 like the first line least of all, and am 
doubtful what 4 it apeielien. There was no particular gloom in the 
literary world at the epoch you write of. From verse three to 
the end it is really creditable, and above the average of such com- 
positions. 

L. G.—The subject is surely worthy of better verse. The metre is 
— enough, if jingling, but the thought and imagery are common- 
place. 

Mac.—No. 1 is much better than No.2. Neither is original, even 
apart from the quotations. But in No. 1, at least, there is some 
power of expression and dignity shown. 

Mc.—A creditable story, which you may very possibly get inserted 
in a colonial journal. It is well written, and if in the plot there is 
no great interest, still it is readable. From this very unambitious 
— ing impossible to say what your prospects of literary success 
might be. 

M. O. S.—The sentiments are excellent, and the verses are credit- 
able for the care evidently bestowed on them. But they have no 
poetical merit. 

Nora Hoprer.—The two Caoines are not of your best. Perhaps 
because the inspiration was second-hand. The song of the Kerry 
maid and the version of the Roumanian song are excellent. I don’t 
like “muted” in the quatrain, nor “ Be opened, thou.” The address 
to the poet is a prettily turned compliment. 

Puriran.—Very pretty verses, But isn’t the line about “ flitting 
thoughts of care” out of place and disturbing in such a peaceful pic- 
ture? And I think there is something wrong in stanza 5. It might 
be better to omit the last stanza altogether. It is practically summed 
a lines 3 and 4 of verse 6, and these make a more artistic 
ending. 

Pucx.—A decidedly clever little story. The motive is perhaps a 
little unreal, but there may be two opinions about that. I don’t see 
any objection that could be reasonably raised against it, and you 
should try again to have it inserted in a magazine. 

Q. Q.—Stanza 1, line 3, containsa criticismjof the whole. But your 
verses might at least rh 


RapHagt.—I don’t think | you show talent for verse-making. Try — 


something else. 

RasseELas.—Rather incomplete. It is a fair subject for a sketch or 
story, but you do not suggest circumstances enough to enable one to 
have sympathy with the ex-minister, or his wife, or the accusers. 
You might develop it a little turther, 

R. M.—In the face of your prophecy criticism is somewhat 
audacious, and it would be superfluous in those “ future days,” when 
your resolutions are accomplished facts. In regard to your present 
effort, I should say that if you listen to that guide of whose dictates 
you speak so respectfully, you will fulfil your destiny in other fields 
than that of song and romance. 

ScrRIBLERUS.—Strong, and full of thought. But you have chosena 
really difficult measure, and you are not always successful with it, as 
you will see if you read Shelley’s “Cloud ” either after or before read- 
ing your own verses. Then your meaning is obscure at times, ¢.g., 
first half of stanza 2. Some lines must be altered—‘ the book of my 
why,” lines 4 and 5 of stanza 2, and the last line of stanza 4, where 
the accent falls abominably. It is worth while taking pains to make 
this better. 

ScrispLER.—Your verses are hard to follow. What meaning do 
you attach to “ fortune” in verse 1? And what do you think “saga 
means? And what is the meaning of ‘‘ yender ”? 

SouTtHBank.—“ We” is bad. The feeling expressed should be 
personal. The adest and adsum are not good. The tone of some of 
the lines is patronising. Lines 8, 9, and to are unfortunate. You 
could possibly do much better. 

Transit.—A very fair translation. But alter the first line: 
“Without the wall,” is bad. And so is, “I sing as trills the blithe- 
some bird.” 

VittacE Peasant.—Your style is rhetorical rather than li 
and even as rhetoric it is much too ornate. Aim at simplicity. You 
havea large command of words, but use them sparingly. A sentence 
like the one beginning, “The monarch teacher of mankind ” shows 
your fault at its worst. Your criticism is the weakest part, but that 
may improve with a little more reading, or, better still, thinking. 
Some of your judgments it would be well to revise now. Surely 
“ classic gracefulness ” is applied to the wrong part. Did Browning 
“sacrifice melody on the altar of sentiment”? And is it not a bold 
prophesy to call him the “ poet of the future.” Your definition of 
sublimity is so at fault as to explain your astonishing description of 
the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ But the paper shows intelligence and keen 
literary interest. 

W. M.—The circumstances under which the poem was written 
make it of interest. It has merits of its own too. It reflects the 
feelings which are stirred by the change from day to night, and the 
tone is poetical certainly. There are artificial turns of expression, 
ae you might advise the writer to avoid, e.g.,;‘‘Embathe,” in 
line 

X., Cambridge.—Very good verses. Haven’t 1 seen them before ? 
There is no reason why you should not try to have them inserted in 
some publication of wider circulation. But though yours are good 
they belong to a very numerous class. Smartness is just the literary 

quality that is not scarce to-day. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BEET, J. Christ to God, 66 ......Hodder & ton 


(cd collection” of + studies on the canon of Scripture by well- 
known theolo, scholars. To each writer has been allotted a book 


or a group of books, and the names of the writers are a guarantee 
that the subjects are wing dealt with. Among the contributors 

of yo the pishop of Ripon, 
‘arcus 


Contains po important articles by ‘Dr. Fairbairn, 
idson, Dods, and Milligan, the Rev. G. A. Smith, the Rev. 

and others, on recent theological literature, English 

Cutt, L.—A Handy Book of the Church of 


Driver, Canon.—Sermons on the Old Testament ......... Mathons 
[Lntended as a supplement to the author's‘ Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament.’) 

EpGar, Rev. R. M.—The Gospel of a Risen Saviour, .. Clarke 

EXELL, Rev. J. S.—Biblical trator: 2 Timothy seveee Nisbet 

Faith : Eleven Sermons, with Preface, by Rev. H. %! i teal 

erci 


Fouarp, Abbé.—St. on and the First Year of Christianity, trans- 

lated by G. F » 9/* ee ans 
HALL, Rev. H. E.—Leadership, not Lordship, 2/-.....+++.+..K. Paul 
HARDERN, = its and. Present 


6. eeee Nisbet 
=Histry of the =. of Faith 
of the Western and Eastern Churches, 4/6 ........Parker 
International Journal of 65 UnWin 
(Contains contributions 6 -known writers on Utilitarianism,’ 
Philanthropy and Moral ‘ The National Traits of the Ger- 
po pm rae and reviews of the principal recent ethical and sociologi- 
ications 
the Rev. S. H.—The Genesis and Growth of Religi on, 


A general exposition of of the various 
oa criticism of those of Herbert Spencer and Professor Max 


Muller. 
Kine, J. H.—The Supernatural, its Origin, Nature, and Evolution, 2 

Lioyp, W.—The Galilean, a Portrait of Jesus of N azareth, 2/6 

Williams & Norgate 

{4 volume of sermons, particularly gentle in spirit and poetical in 


ex, 
eigen hes Angli can Preachers, by Camera Obscura, 1 


Hodder & Stoughton 
[Jnteresting phs on some of the best-known preachers, repre- 
senting man. diferent schools of thought. Among them are the 
of Canon Liddeon, Dr. Welldon, Scott- 
Holland and Knox-Little, Dean’ Hole, and the Rev. W. Page 


Morean, Rev. Teaching on the of One 
in Seven, 2/-....... Digby & Long 
Morris, E ny. —Prayer-Meeting Theology tnam 
[Zalks on theological questions suggested first by the evident want of 
success attending an old-established prayer-meeting.| 
Plato’s Dialogues, reprinted from the translation of W. Whewell, 4/6 


SADLER, M. F.—Sermon Outlines for the Clergy and Lay Preachers, 


. The, vol. 10, 2 Corinthians to Philiy ians, 7/6 

odder & Stoughton 
SIDEBOTHAM, H.—Readings from Holy Scripture, with Brief Com- 
SINCLAIR, W. M., the Ven.—The Servant of Christ ....Elliot Stock 

(Practical and homely discourses on life and conduct, originall; 
addressed to popular audiences, and admirably adapted fi for mode codalt 

of sermons for similar occasions.] 
E.—Did Moses Write the Pentateuch after all ?.. Stock 
— that to restore Moses is one of the greatest needs of 
that he te net Sayed the of these 
chaplers on on the history of the prob as to the authorship of the 
eniateuc: 


STALEY, Ke V.—Plain Words on the Incarnation and the Sacra- 
ments, 2/6 ... ss SkeMington 

STALKER, Rev. J. The Four Men, and other Chapters 
Hodder & Stoughton 
[The oe vo nee or sermon was delivered at Yale University, and 


Sermon Bi 


he special request of Mr. D, L. Moody. The others were 
also re tnd to College students. They are thoughtful and sug- 
gestive, and well fitted to fulfil their aim’ of ing ‘a few im- 


Sortant themes o Pave and conduct in a way that may be found in- 
structive and readable by young men.” 
STEWART, J. A.—Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, 2 
vols, 2/- Press 
Strauss’s Life of. esus, New Translation by J. L. Mcllraith, 2/6 


Temple Co. 
WALLACE, L. et Christ, szood 
Weekly Pulpit, The, volume v., ee Elli ot Stock 


[A series of selected sermons, also outlines 0 Sermons, ‘hoapuens occas 

stons and general purposes. 7 to be of use to —— ] 
WHITAKER, Rev. én tudent’s Aid to the Prayer I 3/6 soca 
J. M.—Gloria Patri, or, Our Talks about the ke 


SOPLESTONE, IX. qd resent, Mapadp 
and in Ceylon, 
[See p. 86.] 
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New EDITION. 


Maurice, F. se Macmillan 
evidence of Tennyson's influence on Maurice, or at least of Maurice’s 
acceptation of much of the Tennysonian thought.| 


Girl, 3/6. 
Rak ao character is a half French young 


Srom faults o, up, and ts so 
acmillan 
tle dull ‘hey is are pretty fancies in 
the story ; but we fear it is not fated to be egueier ras 

Baby John. te Author of 
good influence in smoothing awa tfficulties one 0, 
them who marries above her station. 

BotrTon, S, —Lord ‘Wastwater, 2 vols., blackwood 

[ This is @ schoolroom story. Of course, the ‘five victims have to con- 
Jess in the end their grievances were not real ones, and the real 
victim comes in for some compensatory ha ss at last.) 


wns, 
Byna, F.— 933 or, Revolution amongst the Flowers......Unwin 
A fanciful si for, children flowers, completely spoilt 
by irre ttical allusions. The pictures area little monotonous.| 
CAINE, H.—Cap’n Davy’s Honeymoon, The Last Confession, etc., 
cf ce Dp 
HAPPEL Her Saddest Blessing 
“ey iy a little less wearisome and low- 
CLARE, A? Another Man's Burden S.P:C.K. 
CLIFFORD, Mrs. W. K.—The Last Touches, and other stories, 6/- 


chat 
CoLiEr, on. M.—Rachel and Maurice, and other Tales, 3/6 


Chapman & Hall 

CoLLINGWwoop, H.—The Doctor of the uliet, 6/-. Methuen 

“en F.—Ten Tales, translated by W. Learned, 5/-...... Osgood 
ee 2. 

Humanity; a Story of Camp Life in 


CRAWFORD, F. M’—Don Orsino, 3 vols., 31/6 Macmillan 


See p 

ce 
Taty—Infelix a Societ Ward & Down 

story 0, Sor boys.) 

Exquisite feo Osgood 


See p. OI 
[See p. igby Long 


FArrFAx, G. V.—This Working-Day World, 6/-........ 
(ae story tells, a4 do other things, of the conversion of 

‘orison Merton A. from her belief in the inferiority of. a 

to the maidenly conviction that he is generally the noblercreati 


Fenn, G. M.— e Grand Chaco, 5/- eeeer eeee Partidg e 
y English boy’s adventure among the rivers and forests of South 
merica. 
FEnn, G. .—The Dingo Bo: ..Chambers 
The adventures of an English in Australia. ‘story is lively 
and full of incident, and h life is attractivel ee i] 
Frost, A. B.—The B Calf, 3 
GARLAND, H.—A Spoil of O! » a Story of the Modern West, 76 
rentano 


GIBERNE, A.—Ida’s Secret, 2/6. +04. 
[This ‘ Story of Louisburg’ stands out Srom the other books sof oe 
venture aa during this season so ifully crop up. The tale 
ts een the style is marked by very considerable literary 


Goss, .—The Secret of Narcisse, 

GunTER, A. C.—Miss Dividends; a 
Hatt, Rev. A.—I Will; or, th 
HARRISON, B.—A Dai 
HAWTHORNE, J.—An 


ovel, 2/6. outledge 

e Boy that would go to Sea, 2/6 Shaw 

hter of the South Gl-seseceeeseCassell & Co. 
erican Monte Christo. 2 vols.. 21/- 


W. H. 
HeEnty, G. A.—Beric the Briton, a Story of the Roman ian, 
ackie 


Spe when a boy, was handed over to the Romans as a hosta, 

¢ learns the — ae with them, and then he teaches 
his own people w returns as their chief, 4 modified patriot. 
The story is a little long-drawn, but it is a example of Mr. 
Henty’s talent tag 4 history palatable to boys, and also of his 
habit A. the prudent virtues and resignation to the 


Howry, we condemned asa Nihilist, Blackie 
[A very exciting story of an English lad’s adventures in Russi, 


and imprisonment in and escape from Siberia.} 
good story for boys. BIACKIC 
‘or boys. As Mr. "Hent evidently thinks the 
4 weet ar of i ence not very aie in its details, the 
historical bac ts purposely faint, but the adventures of the 
told 
Hott, E. S.—AILl’s Fell, 3/6... 


The Harvest of Yesterday, S/-. Shaw 

pm Holt is a writer of historical tales for the young. The history 

ee on the introduction of some historic names, a few archaisms 

full of, fact ws added. The 

ue O a zes apart from that. They are intere 

narratives, and the morals are sound.) 
Hooper, A. E.—In the Fur Country; a Story for ones q 

Hops, A. R.—Stories of the Wild West, 2, 


ee, can be con 
of adventure, 


ey of a story called ‘ The Little Kni, 
boy who , and to act 
according fo tes spirit 
where the contral figure is eee +» ++Chambers 
venture re ts Mazeppa.) 
LANzA, M biden Pilgrimage, 


LaurIE, A .—Axel Ebersen, illust., 6/.... Low 
Lzigurow, R .—The Thirsty Sword, sees 
A spirited story, which should be 7 with boys, of the Norse 
invasion of Scotland, and the battle of Largs. ts much more 
story than clin tt, pof he te give the account an air of reality 
there ts an exce map of — ee as well as 
lively pictures of 


Seep 

Lone PAE antom from the East, trans. by J. E. Gordon, 3/6 Unwin 
é 
i Approaches; the Poor Scholar’s Quest of a Mecca, 3 rols.» 


LYNcH, 

Lynca, osni 9 BED oo & Hall 
MackiE, C. P.—With of the Ocean Sea, 3/- .... Nelson 
MARSHALL, E a story of Child Life Now-a-days, 3/6; iShaw 
MARSHALL, Mrs.—In the Service of Rachel L: ady Russell.... Seeley 
teas story is not particularly bright, but the character of Lady 
ussell is well drawn, and the history of the time is told in a way 
that intelligent Jind interesting. The illustrations 


‘anterbury mbeth, etc., are exceedingl: 
K.— Weeds, A Story i in Seven’ Chapters, 16 anith 
(This ts rather a about conjugal di, jes. It doesn’t 
then tke Nora, only for a 
different reason, It is not pleasant, probably not the 
writer has some seems an unnecessary waste of paper 


shape of a 
a" notebook necessitates every second page — blank.) 
E, L T.—A Ring of .ubies, eee ee Innes 
[A surprising and indeed improbable story. The ving has almost 
magic properties, and haw fortune to its possessor, but not until 
she has proved herself to those particular tes that force 
their the wor 


[4 Robinson Crusoe’ story. Four English children in Brasil float 

out to sea, and land on an tsland. 
— are restored to their anxious friends.] 


[Zee wrightly-written stories for children, ‘ Mum Fidgets’ and 
The Two —* the second rather improbable in plot, but that 
is no matter. 


——— Mrs.—Imogen ; or, Eighteen ........Chambers 

stud girls’ unflattering certainly. There is rather 

diversity of character yp tn this than in the most of 

Mrs. Mi ’s books, but the incidents take place on the usual 

dead level of dull respectability, and the saintly military man ts not 
wantin 

NISBET, —The Divers, Cc. Black 

about Oceania and 


well-written story for boys | res among 
the coral reef, on natives of the islands where the 


cocoa palm waves. 
*GRADY, S.—Finn Companions, 2, rary,” 
[A little classic.] Unwin 
OLIPHANT, Mrs.—The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent, 1/6 


OwLet.—Ghost Lore, by, Long 
common- 


a Devonshive seaman who sailed with 
course, there are faint reminiscences of 
Wutward Holm it, but it is none the worse for that, 
escape from the Inquisition ts full of excitement.) 
POLLAND, E. F.—Avice, a Story of Imperial Rome, 2/- .... 
REANEY, Mrs. G. S.—Gladys’ Vow ; a Story of To-day, 3/6., 
Rives, A.—Barbara Dering, 2 vols., "21/- 
Rov, G—For Better, for orse, 5/- er 
SHaw, C —Jack Forrester’s Fate, 2/- 
[There is a be found by the Son ty accidents in 
story. These will be fou ‘pressin, 
Sor whom, doubtless, it is intended.|° 
SHIPTON, H. —Alston Crucis, 3 vols., 306 Hurst 
SmirH, C.—One Wai of Love, 3 vols., 1/6. 
SToCKTON, F. R.— he Clocks of Ron aine, 5. Low 
Stockton, F. R.—The Great Show in Kobolland, Illustra 


- Clark 
indus 


SWAN, A.—The Guinea Oliphant 
A tale of modern Gias, Faith love ts requited, and wicked- 
well sustained throughout.) 

TRAVERS, G.—Mona Maclean, Medical Student,.3 vols., 256 


UNDERHILL, G. F.—A Bad Purler, 2/+ 


Hope, A. R.—Stories, & Cc. Black 

(Mr. Hope has had the happy idea of cones together thirteen of. 
his best short stories selected from a dozen ferent volumes, and of 
presenting them in one single and very attractive one. The book ts 
mainly for boys, but there are some that have been written with an 

of girls also.) / 
Captured Cruiser, 3/6.......esesese+seee+ Blackie 

dently recommended to boys as a really good story : 

wo lads whe are blown to sea are chased by a ‘ 

Chilian war-vessel, cophwes, wrecked, and undergo most species of 
ARMSTRONG, A. E.—A robable hardship and adventure. The book is not directly instruc- 
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VERNE, J.—Mistress Branican, LOW 

WALFoRD, L. B.—For Grown-up Children, ‘ Dainty Books,’ 2/6 Innes 

[Stories of children’s doings in which grown people are mixed up, 

_ and as the morals are all Ma the big people the stories should be 
lar with the little ones. 

EBER, A.—Leal Souvenir, /6 
F. A.—The Boys of 
Wicks, F.—The Veiled Hand, a Novel of the Sixties, the Seventies, 

and the Eighties, Remington 
WINCHESTER, M. E.—Adrift in a Great City, 5/-...eseeeee+e+e Seeley 
Wray, J. J.—Betwixt Two Fires, 3/6......sccsccseseseescees Nisbet 
Jarrold 
LA good story of the highly sentimental order. are wo many 
tears and pale faces in it, but the interest of the tale is well kept up.| 
NEw EDITIONS. 
AUSTIN, S.—The Little Princess Angel, 3/6......seeeeeeeeeee+eLmnes 
Burnett, F. H.—Children I have own eeeeeseeeeeseese Osgood 
[New edition of a pleasant book for children. Written in a conver- 
sational style about real boys and girls in different countries whom 
the author has watched and talked with.] 
Curtis, G. W.—Prue and I, illustrated, 15/- noo 
DICKENS, C.—Dombey and Son, 2/6 eeeesereteoes -Chapman & all 
Dickens, C.—Christmas Books, 3/6 
[Zhe preface, biographical and bibliographical, by Charles Dickens 
the Younger is full of interest, and the famous illustrations by 
Leech, Doyle, Tenniel, Maclise, etc., are admirably reproduced.| 
Du MAURIER, G.—Peter 
[A new edition in one volume, handsomely bound with all the illus- 
first edition, which form one of the chief attractions 
GIBERNE, A.—Ida’s 
- mild and instructive novel for young people, the interest mainly 
lying in the unselfish friendship of one man for another.| 
GOULD, B.—In the Roar of the Sea, 6/- ....seseeeceeeeeeee-Methuen 
HAWTHORNE, N.—Wonder Book, with Designs by W. Crane, a 


HosseEs, J. O.—The Sinner’s Comedy, UnWin 
This ts a cheaper edition of the clever and fantastic story which 

attracted considerable attention some months ago.] 

Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance, UnWin 
Fifth edition of a remarkable book, the continuation of the ‘ Auto- 
vography of Mark Rutherford.’ The volume also contains some 

miscellaneous papers, ‘ Notes on the Book of Fob,’ ‘ Principles,’ etc.) 

OLIPHANT, Mrs.—Cousin Mary, Partridge 

[Zhis story ts not even one of Mrs. Oliphant’s second best, but its 
pictures of struggling, respectable poverty are well painted. 

RoBINnson, F. M.—Hovenden, V.C., 3/6 Methuen 

STABLES, G.—Hearts of Oak Shaw 

[An exciting tale of Nelson and the Navy for boys. In the preface 
the writer holds out to English boys the prospect of warlike o, - 
tunities occurring before long in the ‘‘ dashing days of alors, 
which most assuredly are before us.’’| 

Swan, M.—A Way in the Wilderness, 1/- ........+eeee0+-Partridge. 
[Popular edition of a moral tale, which describes the career of a dis- 

sipated young London journalist and his reclamation.]| 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 
ABBEY, Rev. C. J.—Religious Thought in Old English Verse, ag 


. Low 
AIKMAN, C. M., translated by—Poems from the German, with Pre- 

[Mr. Aikman undertaken a most praiseworthy task, that of 
interpreting for English readers some of the best modern German 
lyrics, to prove that German poetic literature still lives. Professor 
Fiedler’s remarks that literature in Germany to-day ts a sealed 
book to all but a very few English readers is true. The translator 
has done his work fa 
talent. The Germanoriginals face the English renderings. 

AusTIN, A.—Fortunatus the Pessimist, 
[Fortunatus is an ingenious poem, containing morals for the time, and 
some striking thoughts and lines. But the form is forced and 
artificial, and the Arcadian scenes, characters, and language, are of 
town-made manufacture.| 

BALLARD, R.—The Kingdom of the Zore, and other sees - a 

i 

(‘ Zhe Kingdom of the Zore’ is a poem in prose form, fv | ben the 


es 
From Heart to Heart. By the Author of Paul 
[Low-spirited, as a rule, the verses are in this volume. But the 
writer asense of form, and in sentiment and fancy not a few of 
the songs rise above the ae 
GARLAND, Rev. N. A.—Prayer-Thoughts; Some Names and Titles of 
Christ Devotionally 
The titles of Christ, such as the Light of the World, Lamb of God, 
on of Man, Nazarene, etc., are made the texts for devotional reflec- 
tions, mostly in blank verse, characterised by much refinement of 
thought a 
GEE, G.—The Lover of Nature, and other Poems, 2/6....Digby, Long 
[A thin volume of thin but simple and unaffected verse.} 
INGRAM, P, T.—. m Hesperides, woven in Verse and 
Kemp, F. S.—The Masque of Civilisa, 3/6 ..............Digby, Lon 
{A very solemn and rather obscure poem. Civilisa is the SSO 
the modern world. Her daughters are Fashiona, Decentia, and 
Etiqueta. Civilisa is a very worldly dame, but either from remorse 


ithfully, Ps he does not show striking poetic — 
ac 


or from motives of prudence, she Jorswears her daughters and pays 
court to the op Hedgerius, who, she hears, will pe day overthrow 
her authority. She finally persuades the prophet that she is not a 
bad sort after all, but really Dame Nature disguised by her servitude 
to Machin, and thus retains her sovereignty.| 

MARSDEN, V. E.—Songs of an Exile, 3/6 ....secesecescsosese ss Stott 
MakrstTon, P. B.—Collected Poems, Ward & Lock 
MEREDITH, G.—Jump to Glory Jane. Ed. by Quilter. Designs by L. 

ousman, ein 
Morituri TE SALUTANT—Metrical Monologues and 


Morris, W.—Snorre Sturleson’s Hei ingla, 7/6...+..+++.Quaritch 

SANTLEY, C., Reminiscences of, Student and Singer, 16/-..E. Arnold 

Scorr, Sir W.—Poetical Works, 7/6, 3 

SHELLEY’S Poetical Works. Vol. V. 2/6 
[This volume completes this most satisfactory edition of Shelley. It 
contains the lyric poems between 1819 and 1822, the translations, and 
“ a besides, what is important, a general index to the five 
volumes. 

TENNYSON, ALFRED, Lord—The Death of CEnone, and other Poems, 


See p. 84. 
2: R.—Othello; a Critical Study, 15/-......Blackwood 
Watson, W.—Lachryme Musarum, and other Poems, 4/6.Macm illan 


See p. 89.) 
wii tr Sisto, The, by the Comtesse de Bremont : Great Composers, 
Great Singers, Great Virtuosi, 3 vols., 10/6 ......Gibbings 
NEw EDITION. 
Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry, edited by F. T. ee a. 
acmillan 
A reissue of this volume, evidencing the popularity of one of the 
t of the series, cannot but be welcome.) 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 

A. M.—From Australia to Japan, 3/6....eseseeessseceseeees We Scott 
AUBERTIN, J. J.—Wanderings and Wonderings, 8/6 ............ Paul 
BALL, J. D.— Chinese, Low 
BETTANY, the late G. T.—The Great Indian Religions,2/6 Ward & Lock 
¢ popular account of Brahmanism, Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
‘oroastianism, with some description of the Indian Sacred Scrip- 
tures. As reference books for ordinary inquirers, this volume and 
the others of the same series (World’s 4 yp serve their purpose 
well. The illustrations are numerous, but somewhat inferior in 


quality.| 
BONSALL, S.—Morocco as it Is, /6 
BuTLER, J. E.—Recollections of G. Butler, 10/6...........Arrowsmith 
CARPENTER, H. B., and GREEN, G. E.—Outlines of British yo 
CHAPMAN, J.—First Bishop of Colombo, Memorials of, with Prefatory 
Letter from Right Rev. R. — — .. Skeffington 
Compton, H.—Particular Account of European itary Adventures 
of Hindostan, from 16/- UNWIN 
Cowper, W.., Life of, by 21/- UNWIN 
CUMMING, R. G.—Five Years’ unting Adventures in South Africa, 
5 - 
Darwin, Charles.—His Life, edited by his son, F. Darwin, 7/6 Murray 
DIcKINSON, G. ee and Reaction in Modern F; rosy 
[A thoughtful and interesting work, written not merely to elucidate 
the history of the last hundred years in France, but also as a study 
of Democracy in general. The point of view and treatment are on 
the whole impartial, or as fair as can be looked for in a student who 
takes a rather low-spirited and unsympathetic view of modern ten- 
dencies. 
Durry, B.—The Tuscan Republics, ‘ Story of the Nations —_ 5/- 
nwin 
Jd really yd book containing a summary of much research on the 
istory of Florence, Siena, Pisa, and Lucca. A short history of 
Genoa has also been included. The illustrations, mostly architec- 
tural, are interesting. The book is written in a somewhat 7 style, 
but can be heartily recommended for the amount of carefully sifted 
information it 
ELLERBECK, } . H. T.—Guide to the Canary Islands, 3/-........Philip 
ELLIs, Rev. J. J.—Short Lives of Men with a Mission, 2/- .... Nisbet 
ELLIS, J. J.—The Marquis of Salisbury, 
FLETCHER, M.—Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary, 7/6 
Sonnenschein 
Geography of the County of Durham, 3/-............Griffith & Farran 
[A useful little manual. The information is up to date, including 
statistics from the census returns of last year, and amap.| 
GouLD, S. B.—The Tragedy of the Czsars, 2 vols, 
GREENWOOD, A. a and Papacy in the Middle Ages, an _ In- 
troduction to Medizval History, 4/6........ Sonnenschein 
Hamitton, C. J.—Woman Writers. First Series, 2/6... Ward & Lock 
Harper, C. G.—The Brighton Road, 16/- ...... Chatto and Windus 
A very entertaining book, both as regards the text and illustrations. 
histery of the road, with its memories and traditions, ts brightly 
and graphically told. The reproductions of old coaching and other 
prints, and the pictures of village life and architecture in Surrey and 
Sussex deserve the varse.| 
Hazuitt, W.—Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 3 vols., 31/6...Gibbings 
HENDERSON, E. F.—Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages 
Dean.—Memoirs of, 16/- cc cc cc 
HoryoakgE, G. J.—Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, 2 vols, 21/- Unwin 
INGLIS, Hon. J.—Tent Life in Tigerland, 21/- ................S. Low 
Kang, E. K.—Arctic Explorations in Search of Sir J. — = 
e 


KAuFMANN, Rev. M.—Charles Kingsley, 
[A sympathetic study of Kingsley’s life and work, religious, social, 
and literary, but with special reference to his efforts after sscial re- 
form. Itis a well-written monograph, of particular interest to 
Christian Socialists and social reformers within the Church.] _ . 
KirtcuHin, G. W., edited by.—Compotus Rolls of the Obedientiaries 
of St. Swithin’s Priory, Winchester, 21/-.......... Warren 
KoBELL, L. von.—Conversations of Dr. Dollinger,Recorded, translated 
b K, Gould, co 
LawrENcE, Lord, by Sir C. Aitchison, 2/6........Oxford Univ. Press 
Luminzgs, C. F.—A Tramp across the Continent from Ohio to Cali- 
fornia on Foot, 6/- Low 


— 
| 
{ 
SOYVOWS OF A Worshipper o é 1aéal. Volume 1S Marke: IY 
aspiration, and the fulfilment is creditable, but it is melancholy to 
anne vead that the author has “‘ forsaken all” to tread more unfettered in 
Buiunt, W. S.—Esther and Love Kegan Paul 
a: [‘Zsther’ is a dull poem, and so is‘ Natalia’s Resurrection,’ but 
: many of the ‘ Love Lyrics’ have great charm and wane: 
Byron’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 
CHURCH, Rev. from the Greek Comedians, Seeley 
Cust, Sir er rly Poems, aul & Co. 
DALMoNn, C. W.—Minutiz, 2/6 Long 
[A collection of lyrics, very varied in subject, and showing consider- 
able appreciation other poetry and of nature.) 
Davies, J.—Whitehall Music Examinations, 2/6 
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MACKINNON, J.—Culture in /6.. Williams & Norgate 
MAGINNIS, A J.—The Atlantic ; Its Ships, Men, 
ttaker 
[A very reassuring book to those who have to cross the Atlantic. The 
account of the great steamship lines is an interesting —_ in the 
history of enterprise. The gp ea of the individual ships, 
their machinery, etc., are fully described, and brief accounts are 
given of the men ‘who have made and conduct the Ferry.” There 
are numerous illustrations. 


Marsh, A. E. W.—Holiday Wanderings in Madeira, 5/-......S. Low 
: Black Forest ty the Black Sea 


PACKMAN, F.—The Oregon Trail, 21/- .......seeseee 
PARKES, Sir i 
PERRENS, F. T.—History of Florence, translated by H. Lynch, vol. 1, 
888-91, 21/- 
: entley 
RAE, W. F.—Egypt To-Day, the First to the Third Khedive, 16/- 


Bentle 
RAnsoME, C., edited by.—Battles of Frederick the Great, 5/- E. Aout 
[ This is Carlyle for the busy man, and even readers of leisure may 
find some use for this abstract of * Frederick the Great. As far 
as possible Carlyle’s language has been used. Much of his matter, 
of course, has been cut out, and the editor has written short connect- 
ing narratives, which are distinguished from the rest by a change of 
type. There are some reproductions of spirited drawings of Menzel, 
and some good maps. Altogether the work is a useful one.) 
Scott, W. B., Autobiographical Notes of the Life of, 1830-82, edited by 
To be noticed later.) _ 
Short Story of a Long Life, The, Memorials of Frederick Trestrail. 
Edited by his Widow ...........Alexander & Shepheard 
[An account of an interesting and vigorous character. Trestrail 
was formerly a secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, and took 
part, besides, in a large number of religious, political, and social 
movements as an ardent 
SypNEy, W. C.—Social Life in England, from the Restoration to the 


Revolution, 1660-1690, 10/6.......++0++.. Ward & Downe 
Through Connemara a a Governess Cart, by Authors of ‘ An Iris 
ousin, 


. ee ee ee ee ee en 

oyal Historical Society, New Series, Vol. 6, 21/- 
Longmans 
PF head authoresses are well chosen, including Hannah More, George 
liot, P ped Austen, Charlotte Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell, etc. The essays 
are not of high critical value, but Mrs.Walford never writes in a dull 


strain, and they are very readable, This should be a very popular 


Transactions of the 


Sor girls.] 
att and Stephenson, The Story of ........0+++e0+++++++sChambers 
Waten 4 illustrated biographies for young readers.} 


AUGH, A.—Alfred Lord Tennyson, a Study of his Life and Work, 


West, A. F.—Alcuin, The Rise of the Christian Schools, 5/- 


einemann 
WHITMAN, W.—Autobiographia, or the Story of a Life, 3/6 .. Putnam 
WINGATE, Major F. R.—Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 


WronG, G. M.—The Crusade of 1383, known as that of the Bishop of 

Norwich, so Parker 
Younc, A.—Tour in Ireland, r776-1779, edited by A. W. Hutton, 2 

vols, 
ZWINGLE, Ulric, by R. W. Gosse, 


New EDITION. 


Nicotson, A.—Memoirs of Adam Black..............A. & C. Black 
[Second edition of a biography interesting in the history of publish- 
ing, especially interesting to Edinburgh citizens, and notable for a 
soberly but vigorously drawn picture of a fine character.] 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


ALEXANDER, C.—Treatise on Thermodynamics, 5/-........ Longman 
Atsopp, F, C.—Practical Electric Light Fitting ..... Whittaker 
(Written by a man for actual workmen. The directions 
are direct and lucid, and helped by a very large number of excellent 
tllustrations. 
Astronomical Observations at the Observatory, Oxford, under direc- 
tion of C. Pritchard, No. 4, Pt. 2, 4/6 Oxford Univ. Press 
BARRETT, W.F.& Brown, W.—Practical Physics, Pt. 1, 4/6 Percival 
Beetles, Butterflies, Moths, and other Insects, 3/6 ............Cassell 
BLACK, G.—Every-Day Ailments, 2/6 Ward & Lock 
Brack, G.—Family Health Book, 2/6 ......++++.+..+. Ward & Lock 
BLACKBURN, H.—Artistic Travel in Normandy, Brittany, the P 
nees, Spain, and Algeria, illust., 10/6 .......... ».S. Low 
BLISSARD, W.—The Ethics ot Usury and Interest, 2/6.. Sonnenschein 
Buckley, J. M.—Faith-Healing, Christian Science, and Kindred 
henomenon, 6/- ...... 6b Unwin 
CAMPBELL, H. J.—Text-Book of Elementary Biology, 6/- Sonnenschein 
CARMICHAEL, J.—Disease in Children, 10/6.......+.+++++++ Pentland 
Pilgrim’s Way from Winchester to Canter- 
CLARKE, E.—Eyestrain, commonly called Asthenopia, 5/-.. Churchill 
ConyYBEARE, C.—Anecdota Oxonienis, 
‘i Armenian Versions of Aristotle, 14/- ............Frowde 
Cooke, M. C.— Vegetable Wasps and Plant Worms, 5/-.. S.P.C. 
CoRNEILLE’S Polyeucte, edited by E. G. “ee Braunholtz, 2/- 
ambridge University Press 
Cusitt, J.—A Popular Handbook of Nonconformist Church Building 
2 
arative Statis- 


Drxey, F. A.— Epidemic ‘Influenza, Study in’ Comp 
cs, 


Egyptian State Debt and its Relation to International Law, rom the 
German of Dr. W. Kaufmann, 8/- ........0 .. Mathieson 
H.—The Nationalization of Health, 3/6 URWin 
(Mr. Ellis treats the subject from the hopeful point of view that the 
maladies of the body“ are largely within our grasp.” He criticises the 
present condition of hospitals, and all the want —— precaution 
that results in typhoid fever and other maladies and weaknesses easily 
preventable. He certainly makes out a strong case for a serious 
organization and socialisation of the elementary conditions of health.]| 
EwaLp, C. A.—The Diseases of the Stomach, translated by M. 
Manges, illustrated, 16/- Pentland 
Ewart, W.—Symptoms and Physical Signs, 2/-........+.++ Bailliere 
Explosives and their Power, trans. from the French of M. Berthelot 
by Hake and Macnab, 24/- ....cccccccssecccscecs Murray 
Fucus, Dr. £.—Text-Book of Ophthalmology, translated by A. 
GALTON, F.—Finger Prints, net Macmillan 
[Zhe importance of this subject 1s fully demonstrated by Mr. Galton 
in this ingenious and very remarkable book. ay ints afford “‘ a 
surer criterion of identity than any other bodily feature,” as they 
retain their peculiarities unchanged through life. The results of 
recent investigations are noted and ,discussed, and the most careful 
directions are given to those who wish for practical or scientific pur- 
to pursue the research.) 
, A. C.—The Art of Massage, 6/-..........++..+.Scientific Press 
HALL, W. oe Cyclopzdia of Curative and Health ovina, 
HARLAND, J. W.—The Printing Arts, 2/6.........+.. Ward & Lock 
HERING, C:—Recent Progress in Electric Railways, 5/-.... Whittaker 
HoLBrRook, G. W., and BAKER, A.—The Forward Examination 
Algebra, with Answers and Solutions, 2/- ......Simpkin 
Hotsrook, M. L.—The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption and 
Consumptive Tendencies, 3/6..........Morison 
om Liver Complaint, Nervous Dyspepsia, and Head- 


HorRAce’s Odes, translated by Stewart, 


HuQuENET, A. P.—French Prose Reader, 2/- ..........++Hirschfield 
Illustrations of Indian Field Sports, after designs by Capt. T. Wil- 
liamson, 10/6 ........ 
AMIESON, A.—Applied Mechanics, 6 ri 
ENKS, E.—History of the Doctrine of Consideration in English Law, 
... Cambridge Warehouse 
KALBSCHMIDT, J. H.—New and Complete Dictionary of the English 
and rman Languages Hirsc 
KEATING, J. M., and HAMILTON, H.—A New Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of Medicine, 18/- Pentland 
KRUMMACHER, M.—A Dictionary of Every-Day — lish, 
LEAPER, C. of Organic Chemistry, 
LELAND, C. G.—Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular a 21/- 
nwin 
Linnell, J., Life of, by A. T. ieee vols. 28/-.6..+0+0+e00+++.bentley 
LISHMAN, R., and BESZANT, S. L.—Experimental Science as a Class- 
Subject 2/6 
Luovp, T.—The Silver Crisis, Office 
Lort1g, W. J.—The Inns of Court and Chancery, illustrated, 21/- 


eel 
H. E.—The Small Holdings Act, 1892. Puen Ri ht 
Hon. J. Collings, Waterlow 

MINCHIN, G. M.—Hydrostatics and Elementary Hydrokinetics, 10/6 
xford Univ, Press 
NADAILLAC, Marquis de.—Manners and Monuments of Prehistoric 
translated by N. Bell, 
NeEwMan, D.—Malignant Disease of the Throat and Nose, 8/6 


Pentland 
New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Dutch Languages, 4/6 
Hirschfield 


Old Italian Masters, engraved by T. Cole, with Historical Notes by Ww. 
R.— ys in Provence, 
ce p. 92. 
Picott, IT. D.—London Birds and London Insects, and other 
Sketches, 7/6 
PooLg, S. L.—Cairo, Sketches of its History, Monuments, and Social 
PRESSLAND, A. J.—Geometrical Drawing, 2/6 eeeeereseeseee ercival 
Principles of Pattern-Making, by a Foreman re am 
ttaker 


RICHARDSON, M. T.—Practical Carriage Building, 2 vols., 10/- K. Paul 
Rosekrts, Sir W.—On the Chemistry and Therapeutics of Uric Acid, 
Gravel, and Gout, 3/6 Elder 
Sapt¥FR, S. B.—The Art and Science of Sailmaking, 12/6.. Lockwood 

SARGENT, J. Y.—Grammar of the Dano-Norwegian Language, ue 

Oxford Univ. 
SEWARD, A. C.—Fossil Plants as Tests of Climate, 5/- 

ambridge University Press 

STEWART, R. W.—A Text-Book of Magnetism and Electricity, a; 
ive 


SWINHOE, Col. C.—Catalogue of Lepidoptera Heterocera in Oxford. 
gm! Museum, Vol. I., 21/-......Oxford Univ. Press 
Sykes, J. F. J.—Public Health Problems, ‘‘ Contemporary Science 
[Discusses in a thoughtful and suggestive fashion such questions 
as Heredity, Urban Conditions, the Notification of Disease, the 
Physical Influences of Light and Heat, the ** Dwelling House,” etc. 
It should be of service to sanitary inspectors, members of county 
councils, and 1s not too technical for the general reader. 
THUCYDIDES, Eighth Book of, edited by T. G. Tucker, 3/6 Macmill 


ian 
Toothed te a Foreman Pattern-Maker, 6/-........Lockwood 
URQUHART, .—Electric Ship Lighting, 7/6 .......... Lockwood 
VILLEMAIN, 


.—Souvenirs des Cent Jours, edited by G. Sharp, 2/6 
Longmans 

VIRGIL, Georgics, Bks. 3 and 4, with Introduction by C. S. Jerram, 

WEYL, T.—The Coal-Tar Colo trans. by H. Leffmann, 7/6 K. Paul 
WHITFIELD, E. E.—A School Introduction to the Commercial 
Sciences, 3/6. 

WILSON, A.—Science Stories, 
ZIEHEN, Dr. T.—Introduction to Physiological vdeo translated 
by Van Liew and Beyer, 6/ onnenschein 


MALLESON, Col. G. B.—The Refounding of German Empire, 5/- Seeley 
[A history of modern Germany from 1848 to 1871, ace 
count of the Franco-German war. There are excellent portraits of r 
the chief actors, and plans of the battles. : 
Nelson and Wellington, the Story 


o 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABRAHAM, W. H.—The Studies of a Socialist Parson, 3/6 .. Andrews 

BALLin, Mrs. A. S.—Health and Beauty in Dress, 2/-..........Flack 

BLADES, W., the late.—Books in Chains, and other 

toc 
[This is a very interesting volume of the “‘Book Lover's Library,” not 
only on account of the main subject, ‘ Chained Books,’ but because of 
the notice of Mr. Blades’ life and work which forms the introduc- 
tion, and of the minor essays of Mr. Blades which it contains—De 

Ortu Typographia, concerning the great controversy Gutenberg v. 
Coster, on the Early Schools of Typography, etc.| __ 

Bookworm, The, An trated ere ot Old-Time Literature.Stock 
[This volume of the Bookworm is "me of interesting odds and ends 
of interest to book-lovers. It is perhaps just a trifle too ny 

Bret HARTE.—Birthday Book, compiled by Madame Van Y — 

BRIGHTWEN, Mrs.—More about Wild Nature, 3/6 ........«... Unwin 
[A continuation of the writer's ‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.’ It 
gives accounts of such indoor pets as kestrels, and , and wood- 
mice, of the inhabitants o , some prettily written descriptions 
of nature, with hints on Home Museums, etc. The book is illustrated 

the author, whose portrait fyrms the ‘if ispiece. | 

Children’s Books: Merry Moments for Merry Little Folk, ¥ R. E. 

May; Aunt Louisa’s Book of Nursery Rhymes; From Toyland; 
Our Noah’s Ark (Warne) ; Wild and Tame (Shaw). 
[Beautifully illustrated 

FIRENZUOLA, Messer A., Dialogue by—Of the Beauty of Women 

trans. Bell, 7 ee 

GARDNER, A. K.— he Conj Relati 

GAYE, Fess World’s Farm, with a Preface by G. S. ——=, 

A popular book of science intended J or youn, de. it 
avery readable account of all that 
are helping to cultivate the earth, the worms that carry the soil, the 
plants that bind it, the uses of birds, squirrels, etc. It is well 
ne a school reading-book or as a supplement 
sons. The illustrations are 
GLADSTONE, Right Hon. W. E.—An Academic Sketch, 2/- 
Clarendon Press 
The Romanes Lecture. An important note on the translations of 
eo been added by Mr. Gladstone, as well as numerous 
‘00 

Good Wade, 1892, edited by the Rev. Dr. McLeod, D.D., 7/6 Isbister 
[Good Words keeps up its character for general interest. There is 
perhaps no striking feature, but a high level of general excellence 
and interest, both in the fiction and the miscellaneous contributions, 
ts maintained. Among the c ‘s ave William Black, G. 
Manville Fin, Katharine Tynan, Sir R. Ball, the Dean of St. 

aul’s, etc. 

GouLp, S. B.—Strange Survivals: Some Chapters in the History of 

‘ascinating co. of papers on popular customs, monuments, 
etc., about which cling relics of superstitious belief, with explana- 
tions, and further illustrations of the superstitions. Mr. Gould’s 
theories are rather dogmatic and sweeping. All of them may not be 

exempt from criticism, but at all events he treats his subject in avery 
interesting fashion, and his book is one of the most entertaining that 
has a; ved recently.| 

Hott, . S.—The Harvest of Yesterday, 


cally a re- 


attractive style which is a suggestion in itself. tis 
Making and Issuing of Books,’ now 


vised reprint of Mr. Facobr’s 


{See p. 88.] 
EDY, = S.—A Tramp to Brighton, De Profundis ad Su oe] 
A thoughtful book, but the thought is somewhat chaotic. The writer 
scribes very graphically a visit toa thieves’ kitchen, and his subse- 
quent acquatniance with and a in the company of a member 
of the criminal classes, who is finally reformed. is sets him 
reflecting on social and theological problems, and there occurs the 
least useful "eee of his book.) 
Kenyon, E. C.—Some Brave Boys and Girls, 2/-....+.++..»Chambers 
[ Zales of the early lives of great or notable men and women, such as 
Watt, Stephenson, Nelson, Outram, Edison, Lincoln, the Brontés, 
Vambery, etc., shortly and simply told.) 
LEE, E. —Some Noble Sisters, 
LELAND, G. G.—The Book of One Hundred Riddles of the Fairy 
_ Bellaria, 1/- 
[A capital book for children, who always have a healthy appetite for 
riddles, and who will agree with Mr. Leland that “ yn thing ts 
iddling 


MNOTE. ss 
[4 —_ vaiuable work, containing gleanings from antiquarian 
research of great interest to Londoners and dwellers in the neighbour- 
book contains a series of illustrations of old Middlesex 
churches. 


McCaRTHY, Cross to St. Paul’s. Vignettes by h 

[The ures here are excellent, and of course one buys such a boo 

Jor the " aepoye 7 it is the London of to-day they show one, and Mr. 

McCarthy in his notes is not very antiquarian. He chats pleas- 

anily, and recognises that his part of the performance should be an 
obligato to Mr. Pennell.) 


to science les- 


MANNING, E. F.—The Coming of Father Christmas, 5/-...... Warne 
Morais, C.—Tales from the atists, 3 vols., 10/6 net. 


Griff 
oe endeavour to do for other dramatists what the Lambs did for 
ca: 


straightway to the original play. 


‘ace by Mr. 

emperance Mirror, The, 2/6, 2/-, 1/6 Te Ly 
[Contains a great deal of reading for old and young, i y 
tempevance principles directly and indirectly.) 

PEEK, F.—Complaining in our Streets 
[An a. Sor stringent measures of reform in our poor-law 


system. 
SALT, H. a Rights Considered in Relation to Social Pro- 
SCHOOLING, H., translated by, and Expression, 6/- 
A lation of M.F$. Crépieux-Fanin’s L le 
translation of M.F. teux-Fanin’s L’ Ecriture e vactére. 
Y Crépieux-Fanin ‘Donen on graphology asa genuine science. He 
devoted, at least, much research and indusi to the examination 
of the characteristics of handwriting, and w can be said for 
—— as a serious object of study is said here with force and 
conviction. 
Scott, as an Art and Pastime, 6/-.. 
STAFFE, Baroness—The Lady’s Dressing Room, trans. by Lady Colin 
Cam bell 09 00000690 - Cassell 
STEPHEN, Sir J. F.—Hore Sabbaticae. Third Series, 5/-... Macmillan 
[Zhe third series of articles reprinted from the Saturday Review 
consist of reviews and studies of Berkeley, Paley, Burke, Tom Paine, 
Cobbett, and De Maistre, etc. are weighty contributions to the 
subjects of which they treat, more of information than of sug- 
gestive criticism.] 
Sunday Magazine, The, edited by Rev. B. Waugh, 7/6........Isbister 
[An interesting volume. are serial stories by Hesba Stretton 
and Darley Dale, and the miscellaneous papers on biblical, social, and 
other subjects are well chosen and —_ in style. It seems pm 4 
that the recent fashion tllustrations in inferior rs 
should have overtaken the Sunday Magazine. 
Table-Talk of John Selden, The, edited by S. 
Clarendon Press 


[A fine scholarly edition of Selden. A better could hardly be desired. 
Mr. Reynolds’ Deteoiieetions, notes, and bibliography are admirable, 


but never irrevelant.| 
AUGH, E.—Lancashire Sketches, ed. by G. Milner. First el 
eyw 
Wicains, K. D.—Children’s Rights, a Book of Nursery P 
ay an 
[Contains a great deal of good sense, along with, heweusr, @ some- 
what fanatical belief in the Kindergarten system. It is written in 
a spirited fashion, and deserves the attention of parents and teachers.) 


. Reynolds 


NEw EDITIONS. 
Days with Sir Roger de Coverley. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, 


A reprint of avery pretty gift book. The illustrations are full o 
mirably the spirit of Sir Roger 


time. 
W. J.—Quest and Vision ............ Hodder & Stoughton 
This is not merely a new edition, for + + on Meredith and ‘ The 
carefully revise essays are full of thoughtful reflec on 
literature, its tendencies pod teachings.) 

EGERTON, Rev. J. C.—Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways ; 

Chatto and Windus 
[ These stray studies in the ‘‘ Wealden Formation ef Human Charac- 

ter” are full of stories and marks of kindly humour. A 
memoir of the author, the late Rector of Burwash, ts prefixed; and 
there are illustrations of Burwash and the neighbourhoed.} 

ELtis, HAVELOCK.—The New Spirit. ‘ Scott Library,” 1/6...,.Scott 
[Was a new edition of ‘The New Spirit’ called for? It is, of 

course, a suggestive little book, but of temporary value,and hardly 
of a kind to place in a series largely made up of classics or works of 
permanent interest] 

Lane, A.—The Library, 

_ composite volume has been reissued in very pretty style. Mr. 

g has written a new preface to his part,1n which he touches, 
amongst other subjects, on the vexed question of the consciences of 
book-hunters, while Mr. Austin Dobson has reviewed the progress 
of book-illustration during the ten years since he wrote his pleasant 
chapter on that subject. book ts a genial and talkative one, not 
too solemn for the amateur book-collector.| | 

LITCHFIELD, F.—Illustrated History of Furniture, 25/- net. 

Tnislove and Shirley 

{2 here have been considerable additions made to the second edition, 

th in the descriptive text and in the illustrations. The book ts 

invaluable to designers and of interest to all who own a chair or 

table, or who were ever impressed by their ignorance in walking 
through South Kensington Museum.) 

RussELL, PERcy.—The Author’s Manual, 5/- ........Digby & Long 
[This popular handbook has reached a sixth edition, and from the 
amount of reliable information and excellent advice it gives to all 
literary aspirants, it deserves its success. The present edition con- 
tains a portrait of the author.) 

STEPHEN, L.—Hours in a Library uneeeseieceeetees sane & Elder 
[Vol. I. of an excellent edition, in which will appear some new 

. 
D.—Central Government, Macmillan 
This volume of the English Citizen series has been revised and 
rought nearly, not quite, upto date. It treats x the English Con- 
stitution and the machinery by which it works. Its description of the 
various executive offices ts lucid and precise, though it is not bu 
with a large amount of detailed information. book is admir- 
ably planned, and the plan has been carried out with real skill.) 


q 
— 
_ dl . The plays chosen are entirely 
it Selections Jrom the elder drama are sparing, 
| but include stories from Ben Yonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
ok Massinger. The early part of the nineteenth century is well repre- 
- 4% sented. The volumes are attractive in style, contain portraits, and a 
umour of France, [he.—Selected and translated by Lee, 3/6. 
Illustrations of P. Frenzeny Scott 
~~ Humour of Germany, The.—Selected and translated by H. Muller- 
a Casenov. Illustrations by C. E. Brock, 3/6 ........Scott 
— [Both are excellent selections, on the whole very representative, and 
— the translations are highly creditable. But in the French volume, 
— since space has been found for a very mg be bit of humour by 
— Verlaine, why was Scarron omitted ? The illustrations are full of 
spirit. This should be a popular 
~ i Jacost, C.T.—Some Notes on Books and Printing, 5/- Chiswick Press 
od [This is a practical handbook for authors, publishers, and printers 
ae on types, proofs, stereotyping, binding, copyright, registration, and 
other matters relating to the of books. There are some 
= ecimens of paper and of type, and the book itself is got up in an 
Out OF print. 
EFFERIES, R,—The Toilers of the Field, 6/- ............. ; 
DON, HH, F.—Essays an FESSES LONginans 
a London and Middlesex Note Book, The, edited by W. P. W. Philli- 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING 
‘THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold 
between October 15th and November 15th, 
1892 :— 

LONDON WEST CENTRAL. 


1. Death of CEnone, etc., by Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

2. The Beauties of Nature, by Sir John Lub- 
bock. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

3. Hours in a Library, vol. IL, by Leslie 
Stephen. 6s. (Smith and Elder.) 

4. Twenty-five Years of Secret Service, by 
Henri Le Caron, 14s. (Heinemann.) 

5. Lyric Love, edited by William Watson. 
2s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 

6. Capt. Davy’s Honeymoon, etc., by Hall 
Caine. 3s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


LONDON, E.C, 


1, Tennyson, all Forms. (Macmillan.) 
2, Horton, Revelation and the Bible. 7s. 6d. 
(Unwin.) 
3. Liddon, Essays and Addresses. 5s. 
(Longman.) 
4. Watson, Lachrymz Musarum. 4s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 
5. Moule, Christ is All. 3s. 6d, (Low.) 
6. Waverley Novels. Border ed., 6s. per vol. 
(Nimmo.) 

During the month there has been a steady 
improvement in business, the demand for 
cheap literature still continuing, and also a 
decided increase in the sale of more expen- 
sive works. Large paper books like Sir Roger 
de Coverley, Ballad ot the Beau Brocade, 
Waverley Novels (Nimmo), etc., sell easily, 
while the stock of those issued in previous 
seasons is gradually being cleared off. 

Law’s Serious Call has been much in de- 
mand by reason of the article on it in the 
British Weekly. 

The Preachers of the Age Series (3s. 6d., 
Low) have developed into a decidediy suc- 
cessful stock line, and sell rapidly. There 
seems prospect of a very good Christmas 
season, 

LIVERPOOL. 
1, Tennyson’s (none. 6s. (Macmillan.) 
2, Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 6s. 
(Newnes.) 
3. Tess of D’Urbervilles. 6s. (Osgood.) 
4. Wingate’s Ten Years’ Captivity in Mahdi's 
Camp. 21s. (Sampson Low.) 
5. Zola’s Downfall. 3s. 6d, 
(Chatto and Windus.) 
6, Miss Dividends. By Gunter. 2s. 
(Routledge.) 
7. Herkomer, Life and Work. 2s. 6d. and 5s 
(Virtue.) 
8. European Pictures of the Year, 2s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 
MANCHESTER. 
I, Sir Roger de Coverley. 
2. Green Fairy Book. 
3. Downfall, by Zola. 
4. Christian Ethics, by Smyth. 
5, Revelation and the Bible, by Horton. 
6. Early Narrative of Genesis, by Ryle. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


1, Lord Tennyson’s none. 

2. Mr. Symonds’ Life of Michel Angelo. 

3. Mr. Burne Jones: A Record and Re- 
view. 

4. The Border Edition of the Waverley 
Novels. 

5. The Memories of Dean Hole. 

6. Mr. Santley’s Reminiscences. 

7. Mr, Walter Crane’s Edition of The Won- 
der Book, : 


8. Major Le Caron’s Recollections. 
g. Mr. Besant’s London. 
10. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library. 


BRADFORD. 


1. The Death of CEnone, etc. Tennyson. 6s. 
(Macmillan.) 
2. Revelation and the Bible. Horton. 7s. 6d. 
(Unwin.) 
3. The Downfall. Zola. 3s. 6d. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 
4. Football, the Rugby Game. Marshall. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 
§. The Beauties of Nature. Lubbock. 6s. 
(Macmillan.) 
6. The American Claimant. Twain. 3s. 6d. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 
7. Tennyson’s Works, Renan’s Works, Lang’s 
Works. 
BURNLEY. 
Waverley, by Sir Walter Scott, edited by 
Andrew Lang. 6s. (J. C. Nimmo.) 
This is undoubtedly the finest edition of 
Scott done, and is being extremely well 
received. 
Where Duty Lies, by S. K. Hocking. 2s. 6d. 
(Warne and Co.) 
Sold over 500 copies, and over 20,000 of 
this author’s works. 
Renan’s Life of Jesus. 1s. 6d. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.) 
Tennyson. 7s. 6d, (Macmillan.) 
Also in good bindings. 
Uniform List of Prices for Weaving, by T. 
Birtwistle, J.P., pub. 1s. 6d. net. 
(Whitaker, Accrington.) 
A Mysterious Family, by a New Writer 
[local]. 6s, (Allen and Co.) 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 


1. Tennyson’s Works. 

2. Hardy (Thos.), Tess. 

3. The Green Fairy Book, 

4. Barrie’s Books. 

5. Lubbock’s Beauties of Nature. 
6. Jefferies’ Toilers of the Field. 


LEICESTER. 


1. Sir J. Lubbock’s Beauties of Nature. 6s. 
2. Mrs. Molesworth’s Girls and I. 4s. 6d. 
3. Tennyson’s CEnone. 6s. 

4. Besant’s London. 

5. Lang’s Green Fairy Book. 


TAUNTON. 
1. Tennyson’s none. 
2. Hardy’s Tess. 
3. Lubbock’s Beauties of Nature. 
4. Art Annual, 


EDINBURGH, W. 


1. The Death of none, by Lord Tennyson. 
6s. (Macmillan and Co.) 
2. The Four Men, by Rev, James Stalker, 


D.D, 2s. 6d. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
3. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, by 
A. Conan Doyle. 6s. (George Newnes.) 
4. Revelation and the Bible, by Rev. R. F. 
Horton. 7s. 6d. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
5. The Downfall, by Emile Zola. 3s. 6d. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 
6. Jump to Glory Jane, by George Meredith. 
5s. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
7. Waverley. 2 vols. 12s. Border Edition. 
Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(J. C. Nimmo.) 
GLASGOW. 


1. The Four Men, and other Chapters. ByDr. 
Stalker. 2s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. Dr. Cairns’ Christ the Morning Star, and 
other Sermons. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
3. Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus. 2 vols. 21s. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 
4. Words of Faith, Hope, and Love. A series 
of letters by the late John Dickie, of 
Irvine. 3s. 6d, (Partridge.) 


5. Life of James Gilmour of Mongolia. 7s. 6d 
(Tract Society.) 
6. Tennyson’s The Death of enone. 6s. 
(Macmillan. ) 
7. The Story of John G. Paton for Young 
Folks. 5s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
8. Silent Times, a help in reading the Bible. 
By Dr. J. R. Miller. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
g. The Guinea Stamp. By Annie Swan. 5s. 
(Oliphant & Co.) 
ABERDEEN. 


1. Tennyson’s CEnone, Demeter, and other 
volumes. 

2. Waugh’s Study of Tennyson’s Life and 
Work. 10s. 6d. 

> Edinburgh Sketches. 


Ios, 6d. 

4 eT How God Inspired the Bible. 
2s. 6d. 

5. Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp. 


6. Hall Caine’s Novels. 3s. 6d. each. 


Great interest is shown in Tennyson and 
pn ro about him, and the demand for his 
works has been large. Waugh’s book, which 
is handsome and well illustrated, is meeting 
with the success that it deserves. Next to 
fiction, theology is most popular at present, 
and laymen are as ready buyers as ministers.. 
Books of a high order, such as those by Gore, 
Driver, Newman Smyth, and others find a 
wide and general circulation. 


MONTROSE. 


1. Jennings’ Life of Tennyson. Is. 

2. Tennyson’s Works. 7s. 6d. 

3. Peyton’s Memorabilia of Jesus. 

4. Principal Cairns’ Sermons. 

5. Little Minister. 6s. 

6. Meyer’s Future Tenses of Blessed Life. 
7. Swan’s Guinea Stamp. 


DUBLIN. 
1. Tennyson’s Poems. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
2. Toole’s Reminiscences. 2s. 
sand ‘Jeachings of Lacordaire. 


3s. 6d. 
4. The Downfall. Trans. Vizetelly. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
5. Way of Interior Peace. DeZehen. — 
(Benziger.) 
6. Letters of Bishop Ullathorne. 9s. 
(Burns & Oates.) 
7. Lecky’s Ireland. New edition. § vols. 
8. Chapman’s edition of Dickens. 2s. 6d. 


We guarantee the authenticity of the above 
lists as supplied to us by leading booksellers. 


TRADE NOTES. 


PETERBOROUGH, 

Lord Lilford has presented the Peter- 
borough Free Library with £60 worth of 
books. A firm of booksellers here have 
supplied the Free Library with a copy of the 
Encyclopeedia in half Russia for £32. 


GRANTHAM. 
They are trying to start a Free Library at 
Grantham. 


DEVIZES, 

Mr. H. Bull's, the oldest of the local book- 
selling establishments, has lately passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Hurry and Pearson. 
Mr. Bull has for many years been the pub- 
lisher of the Wiltshire Archeological Maga- 
sine on behalf of the Society—in fact, from 
the formation of the Society—and has also 
been publisher of various archeological and 
local books, etc. 

BATH. 

On Nov. toth last died at Bath, in his 76th 
year, Bartholomew Meehan. For a number 
of years he was in business in Swansea, after- 
wards and until the close of last year carried 
on successfully a book-selling business at 
Pentre, in the Rhondda Valley. He was a 
man full of anecdote and witty sayings. 


CORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, 

In addition to the alréady pro rate, 
the directors have applied to the City Council 
for a further grant of £750 to — opening, 
purchases of books, fittings, etc. They hope 
to open to the public on or before January Ist, 


yy 
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PROVINCIAL SALES. 


BATH. 

Prices at the sale of the library of the late 
H. J. F. Swayne at sath, on November 1st 
and 2nd, ruled in most cases on the cheaper 
scale. The following are a few of the prin- 
cipal lots with their prices :— 


Campbell’s Lord Chancellors, 7 vols., 373. 
(George); Thackeray’s Miscellanies, first 
edition, 4 vols. 15s. (Meehan); Lecky’s 
Rationalism in Europe, 2 vols. 38s. 
(Meehan) ; Annales de Musees,,32 vols., £2 8s. 
(George) ; Macgillivray’s British Birds, § vols., 
£4 4s. (Maggs); Crowe and Cavalcasselle’s 
History of Painting in Italy, £2 6s. (Meehan); 
Pickwick Papers, half calf, 1837, 38s. (Nield); 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, 14 vols., £3 
(Meehan); Wiltshire Archeological Maga- 
zine, £8 10s. (Rose); Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, 18 vols., £2 10s. (George) ; Tuer’s 
Bartolozzi and his Works, 2 vols., 
30s. (George); Hume’s England, 5 vols., 
folio, 1806, £4 15s; Morrison’s Cata- 
logue of Autograph Letters, folio, 
1883, 35s. (George); Coxe’s Monmouthshire, 
36s.; Hoare’s Modern Wilts, folio, 11 parts, 
430 (Brown); Hutchins’s Dorset, third edi- 
tion, parts, 58s.; Durer’s Menschlicher Pro- 
portion, etc., 1518, 85s.; The Indian Tribes 
of the United States, 4 vols., 30s. (Meehan) ; 
LArt, 4 vols., 26s. (George); Constable’s 
Landscape Scenery, 30s.; Waring’s Stone 
Monuments, 32s.; Galerie du Palais Royal, 4 
vols., £15 los. (Alcock); Shakspeare, Fac- 
simile of First Folio, £2 2s. (George); Dib- 
din’s Sea Songs, 18s. (Meehan); Archzolo- 
gical Journal, etc., 63 vols, £5 10s.; Chip- 
pendale’s Ornaments, etc., £2 15s. (Bartlett) ; 
Silvester’s Paleeography, 2 vols., 36s.; Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 85 vols, £2 16s.; Du 
Cange’s Glossarium, £3 15s. (Tinkler); 
Quantity of Pamphlets, £4 8s, ; a similar lot, 
45 5s 


BOOKS WANTED. 


JOHN ADAM, 167, Union Street, ABER- 
DEEN. 
Spurgeon’s Directory. 
Rollin’s Ancient History. 
Caddell’s edition of Scott's Waverley 
Novels (odd volumes). 


ANDERSON AND SON, Dumrrigs. 
Galloway Gossip, by Saxon. 
McDowall’s History of Dumfries. 
Rambles in Galloway (Harper). 
Ramage’s Drumlanrig, etc. 
Huggessen, Lord Brabourne’s Stories Told to 
my Children. 
Lecky’s Rationalism, vol. 2, crown 8vo. 


F. G. AYLWARD, Broomy Hitt, Hererorp. 
Le Gallienne’s My Ladies’ Sonnets, 1887. 
Meredith’s Modern Love, 1862. 

Gale’s Country Muse, 1892. 

Stevenson’s Rising Pentland, pamphlet. 


J. BAKER AND SON, Crrrron. 


‘Vol. I. Beaumont and Fletcher, Vizetelly’s 


Mermaid Series, cut edition. 


BLINKO AND SON, 27, Queen STEEET, 
RAMSGATE. 
Educational Treatise (Dr. Bell), 3 vols., 8vo. 
An Account of an Experiment at Madras in 
Instruction of Children, 1 vol., 8vo, 


1798. 
Experiments in Education (J. Lancaster), 


1803. 

School Education (J. Gill). 

Twining’s Science Made Easy. 

Any book containing Memoir of Joseph 
Lancaster. 


THOMAS BROWN AND CO., 9, Ray 
StrrEET, FARRINGDON Roan, E.C, 
Smith, W., Dictionary of Christian Bio- 

graphy, 4 vols. 

Jowett, B., the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, Romans, 2 vols., 1859. 
Manning, Cardinal, Sermons on Ecclesiastical 

Subjects, 3 vols. 
Aquinatis, S. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 
8 vols. 
Butler, C., Memoirs of English, Irish, and 
Scotch Catholics, 4 vols., 1882. 
Dollinger, Dr., History of the Church, 4 vols. 
Durandus, Bp., Symbolism of Churches, by 
: Neale and Webb, Leeds, 1843. 


Forbes, A. P., Kalendars of Scottish Saints, 
4to. 
Grote, + a History of the Church, 12 vols., 


vo. 

Grub’s History of Scotland, 
4 vols. 

Lapide, Cornelii 4, Commentarii in Scripturam 
Sacrum, 10 vols, 

Neale, J. M., Holy Eastern Church, 4 vols. 

Pickering’s Reprints of the Book of Common 
Prayer, 7 vols., folio. 

Speaker’s Commentary with Apocrypha, 12 
vols. in 13. 

Waltoni et Castelli Biblia Sacra Polyglotta et 
Lexicon Heptaglotton, 8 vols. 


ALFRED BULT, 25, New Quesec Street, 
Portman Square, W, 
Paul Ferroll, early edition. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife, early 
edition. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 83, HicH Street, 
MARYLEBONE. 
Arnold’s Lectures on Homer, 1861. 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho, first edition, cloth. 
em Hereward the Wake, first edition, 
cloth. . 
Kingsley’s Alton Locke, first edition, cloth. 
= The Hermits, first edition, cloth. 
Kipling’s Plain Tales, first edition, cloth. 
Baron de Marbot’s Memoirs, 2 vols. 
Marryatt’s Japhet in Search of a Father, first 
edition. 
Marryatt’s Children of New Forest, first edi- 
tion. 
Marryatt’s Diary in America, second series, 
first edition. ; 
Naake Sclavonic Fairy Tales. 
Winwoode Reade’s The Outcast, first edition. 
Symond’s Renaissance, 7 vols., or any. 
Tennyson’s Poems, 2 vols., 1842, boards. 


ALEXANDER GARDNER, Patstey. 
Jule’s Marco Polo, 2nd edition, 1875. 
Benvenuto Cellini. Edited by Symonds 
(Nimmo). 

Academy of Armory. By Randal Holmes. 
Chester, 1688. 

S. T. Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Notes. 

Nisbet’s Heraldry, vol. ii, 1742. 

An Essay on Additional Figures and Marks 
of Cadency. By Alex, Nisbet. 12mo, 1702. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 50, Urrer O’ConneELL 
Street, DuBLIn. 

Dublin Review (quarterly), complete set. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record, complete set. 

Irish Monthly, complete set. 

Dublin Penny Journal, 4 vols. 


T. J. HANKINSON, Victoria Lisrary, 
BourRNEMOUTH. 
Wright and Hobhouse on Local Taxation. 
Basements and Riparian Rights. Innes’ 
Digest. 

HATCHARD, 187, Piccapitty, W. 
Homer, vol. i. Bibliotheca Classica, 
Euripides, vol. iii. 
Byron, 6 vols, (Murray, 1827). 

Kingsley’s Heroes, vol, i., old edition, tinted 
plates. 

Aunt Louisa’s Pictures of English History, 
4to, coloured. 

Hoare’s Wiltshire, 

Ward’s Dramatic Literature. 

Colley Cibber, 2 vols. (Nimmo). 

Latimer’s Sermons. 

G. P. R. James’s Novels. Library Edition. 

Marguor’s Scales. 

Magazine of Art, vol. i. 

Beale’s Chest Forms. 

Natural Science Review, October. 

Gardiner’s Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I., 
2 vols., 8vo. 


G. E. HECHERT, 30, WeELLiNcToNn STREET, 
W.C. 
Contemporary Review, 1866 to 1872, all or 


any. 
Fortnightly Review, 1865 to 1874, all or any. 
Academy, a set or any, : 
Library Chronicle, Nos, 20, 21, 22, or any. 
Monthly Notes of Library Association, 4 vols. 
Transactions of Library Association, any. 

R. W. HUNTER, 19, Georce IV. Bripce, 

EpDINBURGH, 

Joyce’s Celtic Romances. 
Northumberland and the Borders. 
Orelli on Isaiah, 


Scott (Prof. of Owens College, Manchester) 
Discourses. 
Reuss’ Christian Theology, 2 vols. 
Rotherham’s Translation of New Testament 
(Bagster). 
Trench’s New Testament Synonyms. 
Taylor’s Contrary Winds. 
Vaughan on Philippians. 
Wilberforce on Incarnation. 
on Eucharist. 


JESSE JAGGARD, Snaxespeare Hovsz, 
Soutu Caste Street, Liverpoot. 
Stevenson (R. L.), Edinburgh, folio, 1879. 
Virginibus Puerisque. 
» Inland Voyage, first edi- 
tion, 1878. 
e Travels with Donkey, first 
edition. 
~ Treasure Island, first edi- 
tion. 
List of 1,000 wants, post free for stamp. 


A. M., BOOKMAN OFFICE. 
British Novelists, Clarissa Harlowe, last vol. 


MACNIVEN AND WALLACE, 138, Princes 
Srreet, EpInBURGH. 

Hackett’s Illustrations of Scripture. 

Life of Rev. Geo. Davidson, of Latheron. 

Bissell on Pentateuch. 

Gladden’s Things Old and New. 


MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
BirmincHam. Second-Hand Book Depart- 
ment, 

Gloucester Notes and Queries, Jan. 1887. 
English-Icelandic Dictionary. 

Practical Teacher, vols. 1 and 2. 

Strauss’ Life of Christ, Eliot. 

Shadow of the Sword. 


JOSEPH POLLARD, 5, St. NicHoLas 
StrREET, TRURO. 

Hawker (Rev. R. S., Vicar of Morwinstow), 
anything by. 

Bond’s East and West Looe, 

Bannister’s Glossary of Cornish Names. 

Tithe Apportionments of any Cornish 

‘arishes. 
Haslam’s Perranzabuloe. 
Any Cornish Books. 


E. K. ROPER, 3, St. NicHotas Street, 
RBOROUGH. 

Bridge’s Northamptonshire. 

Parr’s Path of the Just (Rivington), 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
F. G. AYLWARD, Broomy HeEre- 


FORD. 
Tennyson’s A Welcome, Moxon, 1863, 4 
pages. Offers. 


The Bookman. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE BOOKMAN may be had through 
any Newsagent, and at Smith’s Bookstalls, or 
direct from the Publishers on the following 
terms, commencing at any date :— 


FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, EUROPE 
CANADA, AND THE UNITED STATES. 


s. a, 
6 months, Post free, prepaid ... 3 6 
12 ” ” ” - 70 


Cloth Cases for preserving the monthly 
numbers may be had of the Publishers, 


price 4s. each. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 27, PATER- 
NOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


SCALE OF CHARCES FOR. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


One Inch in Column - - - £080 
uarter Page - - - - - 920 
alf a Page (OneColumn)- - 440 
Whole Page - - - - - 800 


SPECIAL POSITIONS BY AGREEMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent by the 
15th of the month to— | 


SPRIGGS,\ Advertisement: Offca, 23, Old 
Bailey, London, 


} 


| = 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 


NEW BOOKS. 


By Mr. HARRY QUILTER. 
Preferences in Art, Life, and Literature, 


including Essays on the HISTORY of PRE-RAPHAELITISM 
and on CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH ART. With 67 Full- 
Page Plates by many of the leading Artists of the day (in- 
cluding Five R.A.’s Nine A.R.A.’s). Imperial 8vo. Uniquely 
bound. 21s. [Ready. 

“ A sort ke of Victorian art. . . The isite reproductions 
of dase think of the costs in the 
paper, good print, delicately wrought illustrations, and the deeply-mediated 
cover. The Historyof Pre-Raphaelitism is thiug like a history. All the 
brethren have their place, with illustrations—Madox Brown, Rossetti, Holman 
Hunt, Millais, Burne-jones, Watts, Leighton, etc. A superb and comprehen- 
sive work.” "NEws, 18th October. 


~The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxens. 
Baron J. DE BAYE, of the National Society 
of Antiquaries of France and of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
With 17 4to Steel Plates (containing 114 ) and 31 Wood- 
cuts in the Text. Royal gto. 21s. 


| TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
(1) Sketches of Life and Character in 


Hungary. By MARGARET FLETCHER. _Iilustrated 
throughout by RosE LE QugsNe. Large crown ~~ 6d. 


A bright and hic account of a little-known but interesting country 
by Englisi ladies in of the picturesque, travelling alone, and 
with a great capacity for enjoyment. 

“ Iry Hungary is the advice we would give to any one in search of a pleasant 
place in which to apend his holiday,” says the Path MALL 


.(2) From Adam’s Peak to Elepbanta 
(Ceylon and India). By EDWARD CAKPENTER. 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo. 153s. 

The Author of this work takes India from a new aspect, ing special 
regard to the social—and incidentally political—life and thought of the Natives, 
their national aspirations and real feeling towards British rule towards 
Western social movements, in which latter the author has himself played no 
wnimportant part. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’S “‘ JESUS,” 


The Life of Christ Critically Examined. 
By DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. Translated by GEORGE 
ELIOT. New Edition, in 1 vol. With an Introduction by 
OTTO PFLEIDERER, Professor of Theology at the University 
of Berlin. Large 8vo, 15s. [Shortly. 


A STUDENT'S CHURCH HISTORY. 


History of the Christian Church, A.D. 

P 1-600. By Dr. W. MOELLER. Translated by ANDREW 
RUTHERFURD, B.D. 558 pp. 8vo. 15s. 

An excellent handbook for students, and will be valued by all who wish to 

in an unbiassed narrative the development of Christianity.”—GLascow 


LD. 
“ A distinct advance on Kurls.”—Revigw oF THE CHURCHES, 
‘ The kind of book a student delights in—loves to handle, loves to conquer, 
and to know.”—Expository Times, 
“* In the days when we were divinity students we put our trust in Kurts. 
This confidence is now numbered among our early illusions ; there is Moeller to 
flee to and be secure.”—MopERN CHURCH, 


NEW POEM BY MR. GEORGE BARLOW. 


A Lost Mother, With a Frontispiece of Mr. W. 
BELL Scott's Etching after WM. BLAKE’s ‘‘ There Shall Be No 
More Death.” Fcap 4to, with Rubricated Initials. Antique 
boards. 4s. 6d. LARGE-PAPER EDITION (50 copies only), 7s, 6d. 
net. : 


A Browning Primer: Being 2 Companion to the 
Pocket Volume of ‘‘ Selections from the Portical Works of Robert 
Browning.” By ESTHER PHBE DEFRIES. With an In- 
troduction by Dr. F.J. FURNIVALL. 16mo, half cloth, paper 
boards. 1s. 


A Ganaanitish Woman. A Novel. By J. 
THOMAS DUNCAN. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Jenny’s Gase. By Mrs. PINSENT. Cheap Edi- 
tion in Cloth, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.,PaTERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. In handsome 8vo, price 6s. ~ 


COINS AND MEDALS: Their Place 


in History and Art. By the Authors of “The British Museum Official 
Caralogues.” Edited by Srantey Lanz-Poote. Second Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations. 


In handsome 8vo, SON printed and strongly bound 


THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
NOTE-BOOK. An Illustrated Garner of the Local History and Antiquities 
of the Citv of London and County of Middlesex. Edited by W. x». W. 
M.A , B.C.L. 

“Under the very competent editorship of Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, there is 
here brought together a great qnantity of curious and out-of-the-way notes 
upon Middlesex ilies, houses, and events, with here and there an illustra- 
tion of an old church or house.”—St. James’ Gasette 


In crown 4to, handsomely printed and bound, price 21s.; Large-Paper, 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF HERE- 


FORDSHIRE. By Henry T. Timmins. A Descriptive Account of the 
Picturesque Parts of the County. Fully Illustrated by the Author. 
“ Mr. Timmins has introduced much of the charm of this country in his inte- 
book, interspersed with graceful illustrations.”—Daily Telesraph. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY.” 
In tasteful antique binding, fcas. 12mo, price 3s. 6d.; morocco roxburghe, 


price ss. ; Large-Paper, 15s. 

CHOICE PASSAGES FROM THE 
WRITINGS AND LETTERS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. Being a 
Small Sheaf of Gleanings from a Golden Harvest. Edited by ALEXANDER 

with great care and judgment.”—Leicester Mercury. 
“ Nothing could be more welcome as a Christmas gift-book.”— 
Yorkshire Post. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ANT 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price ss. 


PEASANT SPEECH OF DEVON. 


tricts of Devonshire. ith Diatogues, Letters, Anecdotes, Poe 

conveys a great wwledge.”— 

very 


crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


In tasteful 6d., post free, 
BENEATH HELVELLYN’S 


SHADE: Notes and Sketches in the Valley of Wythburn. By Samugt 


BarBER. 
**Mr. Barber’s style is diverting and his chapters are particularly entertain- 
ing. Some curious anecdotes and folk-lore are scattered throughout the 
pages.”—Public Opinion. 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“THE LONE STAR OF LIBERIA.” 


Being the Outcome of Reflections on our Own eeeuie. By FREDERICK 
ALEXANDER Duruay, an African, of Lincoln's Inn (St -Law). With 
an Introduction by La Comrzsse G. Huco. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Tastefully printed and bound, price 12s, 6d. 


Viewed especially in Regard to the on throw upon the Origin of 
some English Institutions. By the late Husert Lewis, B.A., of the 
Middle Temple, Author of “ Principles of Conveyancing,” etc, Edited, 
with a Preface, by J. E. Ltoyp, Lecturer in History and Welsh. 

“Displays everywhere the unmistakable marks of profound scholarship and 
of careful investigation. A good and copious index has been added, and al- 
together this volume -may be pronounced to be a treasury of information on the 
subject of old Welsh institutions.” —Public Opinion. 


crown 8vo, price 1s, 


In 6d., free. 
ACTING AND THE ART OF 


SPEECH AT THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, HINTS ON READ- 
ING, RECITING, ACILING, AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 
. Raymonp SOL ty. 
“ A most pleasant and valuable little work.”—Echo. 
“* Most interesting and instructive.”—Daily Chronicle. 
ann — book should be in the hands of every actor, amateur, and 


CHEAPER EDITION. Incrown 8vo, tastefully bound in parchment, price 2s. 


THE LOVE-SONG OF BARBARA: 


A Narrative Poem of London Life. By Cuartes Josep Wuitsy. 
“ Deserves strong commendation on account of the correctness of its metrical 
form, the elegance of the diction, and the chaste character of some of the ima- 
ginative passages.”—Public Opinion. 


CHEAPER EDITION. In handsome crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


LYRICS FROM THE HILLS. By 


Rev. Cuartes A. Fox. 

“ With an ardent love of Nature, he combines the power of stimulating the 
fancy of others by a lively play of imagery, which ennobles while ic fascinates. 
He holds the creative faculty in active exercise, which originates all possible 
conceptions of loveliness of shape, and clothes them with a beauty of expres- 
sion which educates the soul for the higher mission, not only of living, but of 
living above the earthliness ot a lower existence.”—Rock. 


8vo, 343 pp., cloth, gilt lettered, ss. 


DAY DAWN, CONSOLATION, AND 


OTHER POEMS. _ By J. MEttor. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Grapstone: “I thank you much for your kindness 
in sending me your book of consolations, and thus directing me to the only 
source from which effectual support is to be had in the sharp passages of life. 

“ The Rev. A.ex. J. Harrison, B.D., Vicar of Lightcliffe: “From the first 
page to the last [ have found nothing but the loftiest Christian sentiment ex- 


_pressed with a joyous fervour of expression that is itself inspiring.” 


Londen; ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


Now Ready, price 21s. 


The Inns of Court and Chancery. _By 
W. J. Lorrie. With 12 engravings and many smaller Illustrations, 
- by Herbert Railton and other artists. 


LarcE-Paper Cortes, with Proofs of the Engravings(100 only), 42s. net 
“Few writers are better qualified than Mr. Loftie to do justice to 
these several sources of interest.”—Tmes. 
“The illustrations are of the highest type of excellence.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


Now Ready, price 12s. 6d. 

Sacharissa: Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, 
Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends. By Jutta 
Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Ady). With Portrait after Vandyke. 
Demy 8vo. 

“Mrs. Ady has written a delightful book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A most delightful and remarkable woman.”—Saturday Review. 


Now Ready, price 7s. 6d. . 

Studies in Modern Music : Berlioz, Schumann, 
and Wagner. By W. H. Hapow, M.A., Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford. With Five Portraits on Copper. Crown 8vo, 

“Mr. Hadow has eminently the rare gift of impartial and judicial 
criticism."—Musical Standard. 


Now Ready, price 7s. 6d. 

Dean Swift and his Writings. By G. P. 
Moriarty, Balliol College, Oxford. With Nine Portraits on 
Copper. Crown 8vo. 

LarGE-PAPER Copies, with Proofs of the Portraits (150 only), 2!s, 


' Now Ready, price 63. 

Gothic Architecture. From the French of E. 
CorroverR. Edited by Walter Armstrong, Director of the Irish 
National Gallery. With 238 Illustrations. 

Now Ready, price 6s. 

Charing Cress to Sit. Paul’s. By Jusmx 

McCarrtuy. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. New Edition, 
Pennell’s sketches are simply admirable.” —Times. 


Now Ready, price 5s. 


Stories from the Greek Comedians. By 
the Rev. A. J. Courcu. With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 


“ Events” Series. Now Ready, price 5s. 
The Refounding of the German Enpire. 
By Colonel Matteson, C.S.I. With Portraits and Plans. 
LaRGE-PAPER Copies, RoxBURGHE (200 only), 10s. 6d. 

“To those who have not time to study other more elaborate and 
original sources of information, Colonel Malleson’s book will be found 
invaluable.” —Scotsman. 

Now Ready, price 5s. 


In the Service of Rachel, Lady Russell. 


By Mrs. MarsHatt. With 8 Illustrations. 


Now Ready, price 5s. 

Adrift in a Great City: 4 Story. By M. E. 
Wincuester. With Illustrations by Jacomb Hood. 

“One of Miss Winchester’s pleasantly-written tales; . . . . inits 
descriptions of slum life in Liverpool it is equal to any of her previous 
efforts."—Daily Telegraph. 

Now Ready, price 5s. 

The Great World’s Farm: Some Account of 
Nature’s Crops and How They are Grown. By Settna Gaye, 
Author of “The Great World’s Lumber Room.” With a Preface 
by Professor Boulger, and 16 Illustrations. 

‘A fascinating volume of popular science.” —TZimes. 


Now Ready, price 5s. 


St. Dunstan’s Glock: A Story of 1666. By E. 
Warp. With 8 Illustrations. 


“ As a picture of Old London, and a thrilling narrative of the event 
of the Great Fire, this work is to be highly commended.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 

Now Ready, price 5s. 

The Siege of Norwich Castle =: A Story of the 
Last Struggle against the Conqueror. By M. M. Brake. With 
12 Illustrations. 

“One of the most vigorous and attractive books of the season.”— 
Norwich Mercury. 

Now Ready, price 7s. 6d. 

Thomas and Paul Sandby. Royal Acade- 
micians: Their ].ives and Works. By Wittiam SanpBy. With 
Five Portraits on Copper, and 12 other Illustrations. 

‘Will be read with interest and pleasure by all who are attracted 
to the history of art in England.”—Saturday Review. 

Price 5s. 

The Dragon of the North: A Tale of the 
Normans in Italy. By E. J. Oswatp. With Illustrations. 

“May be read with enjoyment for the mere sake of the story, which 


is fascinating As a historical picture it will have for many 
readers the charm of novelty.”—Scotsman. 


“A capital story for boys, and not for boys only.”—Saturday Review. 
SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


Messrs. Wu Blackwood & Sons” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Voyage of the “‘ Nyanza,’’ R.N.Y.C.: Being 
the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner Yacht in the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and her subsequent Shipwreck. By J. 
Cumminc Dewar, late Captain King’s Dragoon Guards and t1th 
Prince Albert's Hussars. With Two Autogravures, numerous 
Full-page and other Illustrations, and a Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


Across France in a Caravan: Being some 
Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the “ Escargot,” 
taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of “A Day of my 
Life at Eton.” With 50 Illustrations by John Wallace, after 
Sketches by the Author, anda Map. Demy 8vo, 15s. - 


Chinese Stories. By Roserr K. Douctas. With 
60 — by Parkinson, Forestier, and Others. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 


Commentaries on the History of England 
from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Montacu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford; Captain R.N.; F.S.A., etc.; “Officier de 
YInstruction Publique” of France. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Impressions of Dante and of the New 
World. With some Remarks on Bimetallism. By J. W. 
Cross, Editor of “George Eliot’s Life as related in her Letters 
and Journals.” Crown 8vo, 6s. ~ 


Columba: A Drama. By Joun Huntiey Sxrinz, 
Warden of Glenalmond; Author of “A Memory of Edward 
Thring.” Fcap. 4to, 6s 


The Distinctive Messages of t Old 
Religions. By Georce Marueson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E, 
Author of “Spiritual Development of St. Paul,” “Can the Old 
Faith Live with the New?” “The Psalmist and the Scientist,” 
“ Sacred Songs,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


On Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. 
By Hecena Faucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by permission to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Enlarged, with a New 
Portrait. 8vo, 7s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


Hindu-Koh; Wanderings and Wild Sport on and Beyond the 
Himalayas. By Major-General Donatp Macintyre, V.C., late 
Prince of Wales’ Own Goorkhas; F.R.G.S. Dedicated to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. With numerous Illustrations. 
Pest 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Gods and Heroes; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. By R. E. 
FRANCILLON. With lllustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


George Eliot’s Novels. Cheap Edition. With Illustrations. © 


Crown 8vo. ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d.—THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 3s. 6d.—FELIX HOLT. 3s. 6d.—SCENES OF 
CLERICAL LIFE. 3s.—SILAS MARNER, 2s, 6d.—ROMOLA. 
3s. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 6d.— MIDDLEMARCH. 
7s. 6d. Handsomely bound in half-calf, 50s.; half Persian 
morocco, gilt top, 52s.; half Turkey morocco, gilt top, 57s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. 7s. 6d. 

George Eliot’s Life and Works. Cabinet Edition. Com- 
plete in 24 Volumes. Price £6. Each Volume, price 5s., may 
be had separately. 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. 
By Professor Ayroun, D.C.L. Beautifully Illustrated by Sir 
Noel Paton. Small 4to, gilt, cloth, 21s. 


Bon Gaultier’s Ballads. Fifteenth Edition. With Illustra- 
tions by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Feap. 8vo, §s. 


Within an Hour of London Town: Among 
Wild Birds and their Haunts. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 
Edited by J. A. Owen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Arnais of a Fishing Village. By “A Son of 
the Marshes.” Edited by j. A. Owen. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


On_ Surrey Hillis. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Book-Hunter. By Joxun Hitt Burton, Author 
of “The History of Scotland.” New Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Scot Abroad. By the Same Author. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 6d. ; whole calf, 15s. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


KING HENRY VIII. 


With a Series of Magnificent Photogravures from Original Drawings by Sir JAMES LINTON, P.R.I. The Text luxuriously 
printed in red and black on hand-made paper. With Introduction by Professor DOWDEN. 


This Edition of Shakespeare's King Henry VIII. will be strictly limited to 250 Numbered Copies. Price on application at all 


Booksellers. 


A_Diary of the Salisbury Parliament. 


By H. W. Lucy, Author of *‘ A Diary of Two Parliaments,” 
Tifustrated by Harty Furniss. Cloth, ars. 


The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord 
Augustus Loftus, P.C., G C.B., 1837-1862. With Portrai:. 
2 vols. Third Edition, 32s. 

New Light on the Bible and the Holy 
Land. By B.T. A. Everts. Illustrated, cloth, 21s, 

Dore’s Dante’s Inferno. _[llustrated by Gustave 
Dorg. With Preface by A. J. BuTiER, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, gilt top ; or buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


The Story of Africa _ and Its Explorers. 


By Dr. Ropert Brown, M.A,, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., etc. With 
numerous Original Illustrations. Vol. I., 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


Fyffe’s History of Modern Europe. Com. 


plete in 3 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


Playthings and Parodies. Stories and Sketches 
by Barry Pain, Author of ‘‘ Ina Canadian Canoe.” 53s. 


Cassell’s New Biographical Dictionary. 
Containing Memoirs of the most Eminent Men and Women of all 
Ages and Countries. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Cassell’s English Dictionary. Giving Defini- 
tions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases. In red and green 
cloth. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 

English Writers. An Attempt towards a History 


of English Literature. By Henry Morey, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, University College, London. In 
vols., §s,each. VoL. IX.—SPENSER AND HIS TIME. 


A Blot of Ink. Translated from the French of RENE 
Bazin, by ‘*Q,” Author of “* Noughts and Crosses,” and PauL M. 
FRANCKE. Cloth, 5s. 

Elementary Physiology for Students. 
By Atrrep T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. With 2 Coloured 

Plates and other Illustrations. 352 pp., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A Copy of Cassell & Company's List of New Volumes will be sent, post free, on application to the Publishers. 


A COMPANION WORK TO “ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES.” 
Now ready, price 28. 6d. ; or, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 4s. 


EUROPEAN PICTURES of the YEAR. 


Containing beautiful Reproductions of upwards of 100 of the best Continental Pictures of 1892. 
: CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; PARIS AND MELBOURNE. 


Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane's 
List of New & Forthcoming Books. 


Stephania : A Trialogue in Three Acts. By MicHart 
Fietp. Frontispiece, Colophon, and Ornaments for Binding 
designed by Selwyn Image. Post 4to,6s.net. [Just ready. 

In the Key of Blue, and Other Prose Essays. By 
J. Appincton Symonps. ver (Bluebells and Laurel) designed 
by C. S. Ricketts. Thick crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. Also 50 
copies on Whatman paper. [Jn the press. . 


Poems. By Mrs. Mevnett (Alice C. Thompson). 12mo, 
5s. net. Also 50 copies L.P. [Immediately. 


The Rhythm of Life. (Essays.) By Mrs. Mevwett. 
12mo, 5s. net. Also 50 copies L.P. [Jmmediately. 
“ Mr. Coventry Patmore will contribute to the forthcoming number 
of the Fortnightly Review an article entitled, ‘Mrs. Meynell, Poet and 
Essayist.’”—Athenaum, Nov. 19th, 1892. 


Renunciations. (A Chemist in the Suburbs—A 
Confidence at the Savile—The North Coast and Eleanor.) By 
FREDERICK WeEDMORE. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Also 50 copies 
LP. the press. 

The Poetical Remains of Arthur Henry 
Hallam. With his Essay “On Some of the Characteristics of 
Modern Poetry and on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson.” 
Reprinted from the Englishman's Magazine, 1831. With an 
Introductory Note by Richard Le Gallienne. Small 8vo, 5s. net. 

[In the press. 


A Poet’s Harvest Home, with an Arrermarn. 
By Wittram Bett Scotr. 12mo, 5s. net. Also 50 copies on 
[In preparation. 


Japanese vellum. 


Silverpoints. (Poems.) By Joun Gray. The bind- 
. ing design of water and willow leaves by C. S. Ricketts. In 
* two editions, limited to 275 copies. Long 12mo, 7s. 6d. and. 
“~ £1 Is. net. [In the press. 


Lonpon: ELKIN MATHEWS and JOHN LANE, Vico, Srreer, W. 


George Philip & Son's New Books, 


An important Work of Travel and Adventure in “ The Land of 
the Brilliant Plume,” entitled 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA 


By J. P. THomson, Hon. Secretary to the Brisbane Branch of the 

Royal Geographical Society of Australasia. With Contributions 

by Baron Sir FERDINAND von MuELLER, Sir Wi1LL1am Maccrecor, 

K.C.M.G., and others. With over 50 Full-page and other I[llus- 
trations, and a Coloured Map. In medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

The Darry CHRONICLE says: “‘ An exhaustive, accurate, well-illustrated, and 

in every respect most praiseworthy book. . . . Mr. Thomson’s account will be 


— even to professed geographers, and an entire novelty to the ‘general 
reader.’” 


An Account of the Government Mission to the “ Black Nile” 
under Sir Claude Maxwell Macdonald, K.C.M.G., entitled 
Up the Niger. By Captain A. F. Mockter-Ferryman, 

F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. With numerous original Illustrations and a 
Map. In demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
The object of the Mission was to to the British Government upon the con- 
dition and administration of the sow region. ‘ 

The NATIONAL OBSERVER says: ‘‘A book full of curious and valuable infor- 
mation, and not wanting in gm of fun. Highly favourable, on the whcle, to 
the methods and re, of the Chartered ——— 

The Saturpay Keview says: ‘“* Worth reading just now.” 

“The latest addition to the splendid Series devoted to the World's 
Great Explorers.’ —ScotTsMan. 


Christopher Columbus. By Crements R. Marx- 
HaM, C.B. With 25 Illustrations and numerous Coloured Maps. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
The ATHEN#Um says: ‘“‘ We heartily commend Mr. Markham’s work as the 


best compendium of the times of Columbus and his followers that has yet been 
written in our language.” 


“A Land of Women and Children.” 
yy: The Land and the People, Natural Wealth, 
and Commercial Capabilities. By Dr. E. De Bourcape 1a 
Darvye. Edited by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Full-page Illustrations and a large Coloured Map. In 
thoroughly 'y account of the 
Atlas of Astronomy. A Series of 72 beautifully 
executed Plates, with Explanatory Notes. By Sir Roserr 
Srawett Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Small 4to. Illustrated 
cloth cover, 10s. 6d. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Freer Street, Lonpon. 
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Frederick Warne & €o.’s Publications. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN 
ELLICOT’S DAUGHTER.” 


Passing the Love of Women. By Mrs. J. H. 
Nerve. In Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

A CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

The Coming of Father Christmas. A Fine 
Art Gift Book, written in Verse and Illustrated by E. F. Mannine. 
Printed in Fourteen Colours and Gold. 4to, half cloth, richly 
gilt, picture cover, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 5s. 

The Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls 
of England and Wales: Their Legendary Lore and 
Popular History. By Joun Timps and ALexanpeR Gunn. A 
New Edition, revised to date. Illustrated by 12 Superb Photo- 
gravures. Medium 8vo, Three Vols. Cloth, gilt top. The 


set, 18s. 
NEW PRESENTATION VOLUME. 
Randall Davanant: A Tale of the Mahrattas. By 
Captain CraupE Bray. Fully Illustrated. Square crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 5s. 


Sport with Gun and Rod: In American Woods 


and Waters. Edited by Atrrep M. Mayer. Ten full-page Plates 
and 600 Superb Illustrations. Royal 8vo, half roxburghe, gilt 
top. Net, 21s. 
W. J. GORDON’S NEW VOLUME. . 
Englishman’s Haven: A Story of Louisbourg. 
y W. J. Gorvon. With Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Large 
crown 8vo, gilt, bevelled boards. 3s. 6d. 
UNIFORM WITH “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 
Dolly. By Frances Hopcson Burnett. With numerous 
Illustrations by Hal Ludlow. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 


BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW BOOK, 
THE GUINEA STAMP: 


A Tale of Modern Glasgow. 
By ANNIE sS. SWAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. Uniform with ‘“‘The Gates of Eden.” 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 24, Orv Bartey, E.C,; 
AND EDINBURGH. : 


Three Handsome Gift-Books for Boys. 


WITH FORTY-FIVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS by J. FINNEMORE 


The Story of John G. Paton. 


TOLD FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
By the Rev. JAMES PATON, B.A. 
With Map. vo, cloth, 5s. Sixth Thousand. 


The Daily Telezsraph says: “In the record of thirty years’ good 
work amongst the South Sea cannibals, we have before us one of 


‘those missionary entcrprises which read almost more strangely 


than fiction itself. . There are enough hairbreadth escapes 
and deeds of cool—if unostentatious—courage in these pages to stock 
half-a-dozen ordinary books, and the forty-five graphic illustrations 
add much to the attraction of the text.” 


IL. 
WITH EICHT FULL-PACE ILLUSTRATIONS by J. FINNEMORE. 
A NEW WRITER FOR BOYS. 


Bert Lloyd’s Boyhood. 


A STORY FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 
By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, LL.B. 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“It is a tale of school life in Nova Scotia twenty years ago, and has 
a fine, fresh interest of juvenile sport and adventure that makes its 
enjoyment independent of any local associations. . . . Will please 
boys anywhere.”—Scotsman, 


WITH PORTRAIT AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE 


Story of Mackay of Uganda. 
TOLD FOR BOYS. 
By HIS SISTER. 
Sixth Thousand. 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 
“Full of interest from beginning to end.”— Daily Chronicle, 
on” full of romance as any tale that ever fascinated boyhood.”— 
cho. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Hodder & Stoughton’s 
New Works. 


GEORGE GILFILLAN, Letters.and Journals, 
and M 


emoir 
By Dr. and Mrs. R. A. WATSON, of Dundee. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [early Ready. 

“The work is in four portions, the first treating of the life of Gil- 
fillan up to his fortieth year. This will contain much matter 
diligently collected in Comrie and elsewhere, and not included in 
existing sketches of his life. The second part consists of his letters 
and friendships. The retrospective journal which Gilfillan left, and 
which gives curious particulars as to his early life and incisive 
criticisms of his contemporaries, will occupy the third part; and the 
concluding portion will be an account of his works and of his closing 
years, forming a very complete bibliography of his numerous 
writings.”"—Dundee Adveriiser. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. The Times, 
The Man, and His Work. 
By RICHARD STORBS, D.D., LL.D. 
Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


“It is a great character in a great career which is here represented. 
It can hardly fail to show itself great, from whatever point it may be 
considered ; and stimulating lessons ought surely to come from it,”— 
Autuor’s PREFACE. 


MEMORANDA SACRA. 
By Professor J. RENDHL HARRIS. 
Handsomely Printed and Bound, Price 3s. 6d. 
[Nearly Ready. 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 


SONGS OF REST. 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
Elegantly bound in buckram, gilt top, 5s. [early Ready. 
This volume includes the first and second series, which have been 
so favourably received. They have been thoroughly revised, and 
increased by one-third, and the work in its complete form will make 
a choice gift-book. Fifty Copies will be printed on LARGE PAPER. 


DR. STALEER’S GIFT TO YOUNG MEN. 


THE FOUR MEN, By the Rev. JAMES ST KER, 
M.A., D.D., Author of “Imago Christi,” etc. 3: y 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. Fourth Thousand. With,:7 on: 
Temptation—Conscience—The Religion fors_ s—Christ 
and the Wants of Humanity—Public Spirit~ |; .e Evidences 
of Religion—Youth and Age. 


IRISH IDYLLS. By JANE BARLOW, Author of 
‘‘ Bogland Studies.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Contents : Lisconnel—A Windfall—One Too Many-—A Wet Day— 

Got the Better of—Herself—Thunder in the Air—Between Two Lady- 
Days—Backwards and Forwards. ; 


QUEST AND VISION. y w. J. DAWSON, Author 
of “ The Makers of Modern English,” etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Contents: Shelley — Wordsworth and his Message—Religious 
Doubt and Modern Poetry —Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—George 
Eliot-—George Meredith—-The New Realism: Olive Schreiner, Mark 
Rutherford, Rudyard Kipling, and J. M. Barrie—The Poetry of 
Despair. 

“ The articles are written in a crisp and incisive style; they are 
full of happy, appreciative, and critical touches; and they are real 
helps to understanding the authors, and the works of whom they 
treat.” —Scotsman. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND CHARACTERS 
OF WILLIAM LAW. 


Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction, by ALEXANDER 
WHYTE, D.D., St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Zn the Press. 


“A volume of passages selected from his nine works. Those who 
have not had occasion to read Law have no idea of his depth and power 
and fruitfulness.”"—Dr. Wuyre. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


PREFERENCES IN ART, LIFE AND LITERATURE, 
including Essays on the History of Pre-Raphaelitism and on Con- 
temporary English Art. By Harry Quilter, M.A., Trin. Coll., 
Cam. With 67 Full-page Plates by many leading Artists of the 
day (including five R.A.’s and nine A.R.A.’s), Imperial 8vo, 
uniquely bound, 2ts. [ Ready. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 
By Baron J. De Baye, Correspondent of the National Society of 
Antiquaries of France and of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
With 17 4to Steel Plates (containing 114 Figures) and 31 Wood- 
cuts in the Text. Royal 4to, 21s. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 
(1) FROM ADAM’S PEAK TO ELEPHANTA (CEYLON and 
INDIA). By Edward Carpenter. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, 15s. 

The author of this work takes India from a new aspect, paying special 
regard to the social—and incidentally political—life and thought of the natives, 
their national aspirations and real teclings towards British rule and towards 
Westera social movements, in which latter the author has himself played no 
inconspicuous part. 


(2) SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER IN 
HUNGARY. By Margaret Fletcher. Illustrated throughout by 
Rose le Quesne. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANDED INTEREST: 
Customs, Laws, Agriculture. By Russell M. Garnier, B.A. 
(Oxon.). 424 pp. 8vo, Ios. 6d 


LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES. 
Popular Manuals at Popular Prices. 
Edited by ALMARIC RUMSEY, Barrister-at-Law. 
1. EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS. 3s. 6d. 
2. ELECTORS AND ELECTION AGENTS. 22s. 614. 
3. EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. :. 6d. 


The last of these volumes (just published) deals with the whole lawof 
Master and Servant, and Modern Labour Legislation. It is invaluable alike to 
a oan the Domestic Servant, the Employer of Labour, and the 

orkman. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
JENNY’S CASE. By Mrs. Pinsent. Cheap Edition in 1 vol., 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A CANAANITISH WOMAN: A Novel. By Thomas Duncan. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS'S **CHRIST.” 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By Davi1 Friedrich Strauss. Translated by George Eliot. New 
Edition in 1 vol. With an Introduction by Otto Pfleiderer, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Berlin. Large 8vo, 15s. 
A NEW STUDENT'S CHURCH HISTORY. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, A.D. 1-600. 
By Dr. W. Moeller. Translated by Andrew Rutherfurd, B.D. 
558 pp., 8vo, 15s. 


«ILOSOPHY AT HOME” SERIES. 

6. OU". «. SOF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By He - otze. Edited by F. C. Conybeare (Oxon.). 2s. 6d. 

7. THE Pk” =M OF REALITY. By E. Belfort Bax, Author of 
« to-the History of Philosophy” in Bohn's Library.” 
2s. 6d. 

Vols. I. to V. consist of New Editions of Mr. T. Bailey Saunders’s 
Translation from Schopenhauer. 


A LOST MOTHER. Witha Frontispiece of Mr. W. Bell Scott’s 
Etching after William Blake’s ‘‘ There Shall be No More Death.” 
Fcap. 4to, with Rubricated Initials, antique boards, 4s. 6d. Large- 

E“ition (50 copies only), 7s. 6d. net. 
r. STOPFORD BROOKE, who has read the poem in MS., ends 

a long and favourable criticism ot it with the words: *‘ nd your poem a 

very beautiful thing. It seems to me as true as it is fair, and as sweetly thought 

as it is well done. It is a poem for all who have lost their earthly love to keep 
by them and to cherish.” 

A BROWNING PRIMER: Being a Companion to the Pocket 
Volume of ‘Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning.” By Esther Phcebe Defries. With an Introduction by 


Dr. F. J. Furnival. 16mo, half-cloth, paper boards, Is. 


POEMS FROM THE GERMAN. With Translations by C. M. 
Aikman, M.A., on the Opposite pages, and a Preface by Prof. 
George Fiedler, Ph.D. Antique boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


“SOCIAL SCIENCE” SERIES: New Vols., 
each Qs. 6d. 

THE SOCIAL HORIZON. By the Commissioner of the Daily 
News, Author of “ Life in our Villages.” 2s. 6d. 

THE ETHICS OF USURY. Rev. W. Blizzard, M.A. 

LAND NATIONALISATION. Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 

SOCIALISM : Utopian and Scientific. F. Engels. 

i OF MACHINERY ON WAGES. Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson. 

THE IRISH PEASANT. Anon. 

THE FALLACY OF SAVING. Jobn M. Robertson. 

PENSIONS IN OLD AGE. J. A. Spender, M.A. 

THE DESTITUTE ALIEN IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Arnold White. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PaTERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF INDIAN FOLK STORIES. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL ee TO HER MAJESTY THE 


In handsome large 8vo, printed in the best manner on Fine Paper, with many 
characteristic embellishments, and bound in appropriate oriental binding, 
Price 31s. 6d. Fifty Large-paper Copies have been printed on Best Paper, and 
will be sold to Subscribers at £3 3s. 


INDIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 


MENT; or, Folk Stories from the Upper Indus. Collected from Oral 
Narrative. By Rev. CuHas. SwynnerTon, F.S.A. With many quaint 
Illustrations by native artists. 


Printed on Fine Paper, crown 4to, fully illustrated, and tastefully bound in 
roxburgh binding, price 2ss. 


THE HISTORY OF UFTON COURT 


OF THE PARISH OF UFTON, IN THE COUNTY OF BERKS, AND 
OF THE PERKINS FAMILY. Compiled from Ancient Records. By A. 
Mary Suarp. With Appendices, containing Pedigrees of various families 
of the name of Perkins, or Parkyns, living in England during the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries ; also Notes concerning the families of the same 
names settled in America in the Seventeenth Century. 


In crown 4to, handsomely printed and bound, price 21s.; large paper 
price £3 38. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF HERE- 


FORDSHIRE. By Henry T. Timmins. A Descriptive Account of the 
Picturesque Parts of the County. Fully Illustrated by the Author. 
We recommend the book without hesitation.”— Spectator. 
“ Mr. Timmins has introduced much of the charm of thiscourtry in his inte- 
resting book, inverspersed with graceful illustrations.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


In One handsome Vol., bound in cloth, price £2 2s. ; Fifty Large-paper copies, 


price £4 4s. each, 


MEMORIALS OF OLD CHELSEA: 


A New History of the Village of Palaces. By Atrrep Beaver. With 
numerous Illustrations, Plans, and Maps, by the Author, 


“A most interesting and valuable history.”—Atheneum. 


In handsome 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s. 6d.; Fifty Large-paper copies, in 
roxburgh, £3 3s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PARISHES 


OF ST, IVES, LELANT, TOWEDNACK, AND ZENNOR, IN THE 
COUNTY OF CORNWALL. By Joun Hopson MattHeEws. 


“No mere guide-b»ok, no institute lecture, but a bulky and carefully-com- 
piled and triply-indexed volume, of which notthe least valuable portion is to be 
found in the photo-zinco illustrations. A chronicle not only ot solid value to 
all connected with the locality itself, but interspersed with fragments cf 
curious information, interesting to readers at large ; suchas collections of folk- 
lore and local customs, gleanings from the Record office, borough accounts, 
stories of local celebrities, and tales of contested elections can never fail to 
supply.”—Atheneum. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


In foolscap 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in olive cloth, 
gilt lettered, price 4s- 6d.; hand-made paper, roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d. 
net; large paper, roxburgh binding, 21s. net. 


BOOKS IN CHAINS, and Other Biblio- 


graphical Papers. By the late Witt1am Brapes, Author of “ The Life and 
Typography of William Caxton,” ‘‘ The Enemies of Books,” etc., etc. 


“Contains most interesting descriptions of collections of old books and 
Bibles which were preserved in libraries and churches with jealous care. The 
contents of the famous book-chamber of Wimborne Minster are catalogued, 
and lists of those preserved in Hereford Cathedral, Boston School, and at 
Grantham are given. The chapter on the early schools of typography affords 
much useful information.”— Times. 


THE PRECEDING VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES ARE :— 


BOOKS CONDEMNED TO BE BURNT. By JAmes ANSON FARRER. 


THE STORY OF THE IMITATIO CHRISTI. By Leonarp 
WHEATLEY. 


STUDIES IN JOCULAR LITERATURE. By W.C. Haztitt. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING IN OLDEN TIME AND TO-DAY 
By JoHN PENDLETON. 


CATALOGUE A LIBRARY. By Henry B. Wueattey, 


FOREIGN VISITORS IN. ENGLAND, AND WHAT THEY 
THOUGHT OF US. By Epwarv SmitH. 


THE BOOK OF NOODLES. Stories of Simpletons; cr, Fools and their 
Follies. By W. A. Clouston, 


THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. By Wi 


THE STORY OF SOME FAMOUS BOOKS. By F. Saunpers, Author 
of ** Salad tor the Social and Solitary.” 


THE DEDICATION OF BOOKS TO PATRON AND FRIEND. 
By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


SS IN OLD GARDEN LITERATURE. By W. C. 
AZLITT. 


MODERN METHODS OF ILLUSTRATING BOOKS. 


THE LITERATURE OF LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. ByG. Laurence 
GommE, F.S.A. 


OLD COOKERY BOOKS AND ANCIENT CUISINE. By Wiuttam 
Carew Haz 


HOW TO FORM A LIBRARY. By Henry B. WuHeat ey, F.S.A. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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WHITTAKER’S BOOKS.’ 


The “Great Industries” Library. 
By R. Netson Boyp, M.Ins.C.E. 

Coal Pits and Pitmen: A Short History of the Development 
of the Coal Trade. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Boyd’s well-written and eminently practical book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“An interesting and useful addition to the library.”— Times. 
By Artuur J. Macinnis, Member of the Institute of Naval Architects. 

The Atlantic Ferry: Its Ships, Men, and Working. With 
numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Plans. With an Appendix 
on the two new Cunarders. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘‘ The work is one of great merit.”—Engincering. 
** Of extensive and enduring Staseat"-Bateodey Review. 
By Sir Grorce Finpiay, Assoc.Inst.C,E., Vice-Chairman of the London and 
North Western Railway. 

An English Railway, the Working and Manage- 
mentof. Fourth Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, with 
new appendix, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“This is a delightful book.”—Engineer. 


Library of Popular Science. 
In blue cloth, crown 8vo size. P 
Pictorial Astronomy. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. With 
134 Illustrations, 4s. 

“One of the most interesting popular treatises that we have had in our hands 
for a long time.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Mineralogy. By Dr. F. Hatch. With 115 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

“* We cordially recommend this little book of Dr. Hatch’s as one of the best 
that students could purchase.”—Science Gossip. 
Light. By Sir H. Trueman Wood. With 85 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

_ ‘* We have here a popular and interesting resume of many of the facts rela- 

ting to the nature and properties of light.”— Nature. 
The Plant World. ByG. Massee. With 56 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

“Its easy style, intelligible language, good arrangement, and many illustra- 
tions give it a high rank among books of its kind.” —Scots man. 


Now Ready. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price ros. 6d. net. 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Including all the Titled Classes for 
1893. Fifty-third Year. 
“For facility of reference it is not surpassed by any of the larger and more 
pretentious works which deal with the same subject.”— Times. : 
**A popular and really useful book.”— Queen. 
“ For purposes of rapid reference it has no superior.”—Atheneum, 


THE NEW MINISTRY, NEW BIOGRAPHIES, Etc. 
leatherette, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. Sixtieth Year and 
Sixty-seventh Issue. In Use in the House of Commons, the 


Government Offices, and the Principal London Clubs. 
“The invaluable ‘ Dod.’”—Saturday Review. 


London: WHITTAKER & CO., 2, White Hart Street, Paternoster Square. 


WALTER SCOTT’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Books for Christmas Presents. 


Selected Three-Vol. Sets of Prose. 
In New Chocolate Brocade Binding. 
6s. per Set, in Shell Case to match. 


oO. W. Holmes Series.;|Three Classical Moral. 
3 vols. ists — Marcus Aurelius, Epicte- 

Landor Series. 3 vols. tus, Seneca, 

Three English Essayists|Walden Series. 3 vols. 

’ —Lamb, Hunt, Hazlitt. Famous Letters. 3 vols. 

Lowell Series. 3 vols. 


New Two.Volume Sets of Prose. 
In New Chocolate Brocade Binding. 
4s. per Set, in Shell Case to match. 
Malory. 2 vols. Heine. 2 vols. Great Painters and 
Fairy Tales. 2 vols. Composers. 
Seventeen Selected Three-Volume Sets of Poets. 
In New Chocolate Brocade Binding. ; 
6s. per Set, in Shell Case to match. May also be had bound in Roan, 
with Roan Case to match, 9s. per Set. 


POEMS OF 
Wordsworth. Sonnets of this Cen- | American Humorous 
Keats. tury. Verse. 
Shelley. Sonnets of Europe. English Humorous 
American Sonnets. Verse. 
Longfellow. Ballades and Ron- 
Whittier. Cavalier Poets. deaus. 
Emerson. Love Lyrics. Etc., etc., etc. 
Herrick. 


New Two-Volume Sets of Poets. 
Brocade Binding, in Shell Case to match, 4s. per Set. 


- Milton(Paradise Lost) | Byron(Don Juan,etc.) | Wordsworth. 


Milton (Paradise Re- | Byron(Miscellaneous) | Longfellow. 
gained). 
— Burns (Songs). Keats. 
Scott (Lady of the | Burns (Poems). Shelley. 
Lake, etc.). Humorous Poems. 
Scott (Marmion, etc.). | American Hum. Verse. 
34 SETS 
One Five-Volume Set of Poets. 
In New Chocolate Brocade Binding, in Shell Case to Match. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Lonpon: WALTER SCOTT (Limited), 24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Recently Published. Imperial Folio. Chart printed on cardboard, price 
15s. ; or with Chart mounted on cloth and half-bound, price 21s. 


Genealogical Chart of the 
Royal Family of Great Britain, 


IN THE 


Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, & Wetten Lines, 


With Collateral Branches. By the Rev. Rosert Locan, late of 
Abington, Lanarkshire. 


HER MAJESTY has been graciously pleased to accept a copy of the CHART, 

and the following acknowledgment has 
“‘OsporneE, February 12th, 1892. 

“T am commanded by the Queen to request that you will Pmt Ms Majesty’s 

thanks to the Rev. Robert Logan for the magnificent Genealogical Chart which 

he has had the kindness to present to Her Majesty. 
(Signed) ‘ Henry F. Ponsonsv.” 
Edinburgh: Macniven & WALLACE, 138, Princes Street ; London: J. F. 
SpRIGGs, 23, Old Bailey, E.C. 


OLIPHANT’S POCKET NOVELS. 


‘‘I am very much in love with the ‘ Pocket Novel’ Series. They are alto- 
gether neat and charming.”— Woman. 


New Vol., Just Out. Price 1s. paper; 1s, 6d. cloth. Illustrated. 


SYDNEY’S INHERITANCE. 
By Mary S. Hancock, 


Author of “ A Cross of Stars,” “‘ Grace Ogilvie,” etc. 
In the same Series. 
John Gentleman Tramp. By J. A. Norquay 
ForsBEs. 1s., cloth is. 6d. 


Eleanor’s Discipline. By Jaxer Brown,  Illus- 


trated. 1s., cloth Is. 
Wryhola. By Evetyn Everert-Green. Illustrated. 
Is., cloth 1s. 6d. 


A Bachelor in Search of a Wife. By Anniz 


S. Swan. Illustrated. cloth 1s. 6d. 


Paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, zs. 6d., with Frontispiece. 
TIB. By Georce Dovucras. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, writing to the Author, Nov. 2oth, 
says: ‘I thank you very much for your ‘ Tib,’ so unpretending 
in appearance and so rich in gilts. The drawing of Tib herself, 
even if it stood alone, seems to me a great performance.” 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 24, OLD Batzey, 
E.C.; AND EDINB"RGH. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


Eighth Thousand. Ready. 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. By 
A. ConaN DoyLE. Beautifully printed on extra thick paper, with 
104 Illustrations, 324 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, with gil 
edges. Price 6s. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 
The Sign of Four. (Being an Earlier Adventure of 
the celebrated Sherlock Holmes.) By Dr. A. CoNAN DOYLE. 
284 pages, cloth, 3s. ed. 


Now Ready. 
1,000 Tit-Bits of Curious Information. 
Being the fifth series of 1,000 Answers to 1,000 Questions. 438 
pages, cloth, 2s. 6d 


Eighth Thousand, 


What’s Bred in the Bone. £1,000 Prize Story. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 420 pages, 3s. 6d. 


Fourth Thousand. 

For God and the Czar. By J.E.Muppock. A 

Thrilling Story of the Jewish Persecutions in Russia. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Sixth Thousand. 

Memoirs of a Mother-in-Law. By Georce R. 

Sims. 308 pages, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Now Ready. 

Strand Magazine. Vol. lV. 680 pages, and about 

1,000 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


8, 9, 10, and 11, Southampton Street, and Exeter Street, Strand, 
London. 


BOOKBINDING. 


All the styles of Bookbinding carefully and well done. 
THE BINDING OF MUSIC BOOKS A SPECIALITY. 
CHEAP AND NEAT BINDINGS FOR PERIODICALS. 


Please send for a copy of ‘Price List, with Notes on Bookbinding.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 18, BACK WYND, ABERDEEN. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
LIST OF RECENT & STANDARD WORKS. 


Just to, sewed, 12s. 

EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
ATHENS AT THE HERAION OF ARGOS, 1892. By CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN, Litt. D., Ph.D., L.H.D., Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens; Reader in Classical Archxo- 
logy in the University of Cambridge. No. L., pp. 20, and 7 Plates. 

ust published, in one vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
we GALILEAN: A Portrait of Jesus of Nazareth. By WaLTER 
LOYD. 


Two vols., 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
THE SUPERNATURAL: Its Origin, Nature, and Evolution. By 


Joun H. KING. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

ORIGINAL NOTES ON THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, 
mostly from Eastern Sources. By the Rev. S. C. MALAN, D.D., 
late Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. 

Vol. I., Chaps. I.-X., 12s. Vol. If., Chaps. XI.-XX., 12s. 
Vol. Iil., Chaps. XXI.-XXXL., in preparation. 
REDUCED IN PRICE. 

A NEW LIFE OF JESUS. By Davin Friep. Strauss. 

Authorised English Translation. 2 vols., 8vo (24s.), 10s. 6d. 


‘* My former ‘ Life of Jesus’ was intended for theologians; on the present 
occasion I write especially for laymen.”—PREFACE. 


Third edition, crown 8vo, cloth (7s. 6d.), 5s. 

THE NIBELUNGENLIED. The Fall of the Nibelungers, 
otherwise the Book of Kriemhild. An English Translation, by W. 
N. Letrrsom. One of Sir John Lubbock’s One Hundred Best Books. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 

SOCIAL ETHICS. Outlines of a Doctrine of Morals. By 
Prof. THEOBALD ZIEGLER. Translated from the German. 

One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, with Portrait in Photogravure, 


. and Woodcut, 6s. 

A MEMORIAL OF THE LATE WILLIAM M. AINS- 
WORTH: Beinga Selection of his Sermons, Prayers, and Letters 
of Travel. Edited, with a Memoir, by JAMES HARWOOD, B.A. 
To which are added Memorial Addresses by the Editor and Prof. J. 
E. CARPENTER, M.A. 

One vol., 8vo, cloth, 3¢8 pp., ek 6d. 

METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL EMUNERATION. 

By Davip F. SCHLoss. 
Just Published, in one vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch leaving 
Certificate Examination, the various Universities Local Examina- 
tions, and the Army Examinations, by F. F. RoGEt, Senior Assis- 

' tant Master at Fettes College. 


“« ,... Compiled with high aims. .. . the outcome of considerable study 
and reflection.”— fournal of Education. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 

THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, and other Poems of 
the Eighteenth Century. By Austin Dosson, With Fifty Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 

Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO,, 
Lid., beg to announce for publication, in January, the first of a 
Series of Six Books about Books. 

The Series has been arranged and edited by Mr. Alfred Pollard. 
Author of The History of the Title-Page,” and is intended te 
give in a convenient form information on all the chief points 
which invest old books in the eyes of their lovers and collectors 
with an interest unattainable by modern reprints. 

Each volume consists of about two hundred pages of letterpress 
and from ten to thirty illustrations from originals in the British 
Museum, the University Libraries, and the collections of private 
owners. The price of each volume of the Series is Six Shillings 
net, and one hundred copies of each volume are printed on larger 
paper, price £1 1s. each net, or £5 55. net for the complete set of 
six, if subscribed for before the issue of the second volume. A 
detailed prospectus may be had on application to the publishers. 

The first volume issued will be ‘Great Book Collectors,” 
Charles J. Elton and Mary Augusta Elton, and the following 
will be published in monthly volumes : 

BOOKS IN MANUSCRIPT. By Fatconer Manan, M.A. 

EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. By E. Gorpon Durr. 

THE DECORATION OF BOOKS. By A. W. Pottarp; 

BINDINGS. By H. P. Horne, 

BOOK PLATES. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A, 
ENGLISH FOLK-RHYMES: A Collection of Traditional Verses 


relating to Places and Persons, Customs, Superstitions, the Animal 


Kingdom, Games, the Almanac, Weather, Husbandry Maxi 
B é. NorTHALL. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ England is very rich in uncouth brief rhymes, on people. 
aces, seasons, magic, or such as are used in the games oi children of 
which Mr. Northall has collected and learnedly illustrated,” , 
THE KALENDER OF SHEPHERDES. Super royal 
e original English edition printed, in 1503 at Paris i 
&raphic fac-simile from the copy in the Duke of at 
Worth, containing 66 curious Woodcuts ; the English edition by Richard Pynson 
- London, 1506, faithfully reprinted trom the copy in the Grenville collection 
ritish Museum, its deficiencies supplied from the third English editions, 
r : known French an ish editi 
French edition, its relation to the English editions, 


cuts. an Index and a Glossary, by H. Oskar Seuuza, Ph sccount of the Wood- 


Ph.D, 
THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. Written 
by Sir Puitip Sipney, Knt. The original 4to edition (1590) in photo- 
with a bibliographical introduction, Edited by H. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S 


LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. New Votume. - 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By Harding Cox and the 
Hon. Gerald Lascelles. With 20 Plates and 56 Illustrations by 
John Charlton, R. H. Moore, G. E. Lodge, L. Speed, etc., in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE MAKING OF AUSTRALIAN 
HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With Two Portraits. Two 
vols., 8vo, 32s. 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND: Being a 
Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and 
Mensuration of the Temples, by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps 
and Plans, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 


ASELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF GERALDINE 
JEWSBURY TO JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by Mrs. 
Alexander Ireland, and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jews- 
bury. 16s. 


“ A volume which is rich in sparkle and humour; which is not 
wanting in suggestive graver reflection, and which introduces us to a 
versatile and winning personality.”—-Academy. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S 
ENGLAND. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By William E. H. Lecky. Cabinet Edition. 12 
vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols.). 


KING POPPY: A Fantasia. By the Earl of Lytton. With 1 


Plate and Design on Title-page, by Ed. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. 
Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By W. J. Fitzpatrick» 
F.S.A., Author of “Ireland before the Union,” etc. Second 
Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 14s. 


CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS. By John Beattie Crozier 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, and with New Preface more 
fully explaining the nature of the New Organon used in the 
solution of its problems. 8vo, 14s. 


“The book of a very able man... .. The testimony which we are 
compelled to give to the high ability of this ambitious work is com- 
pletely impartial. . . .. Full of original criticism. . .. . Great 
literary faculty. .. . . A book far less superficial than Mr, Buckle’s,” 
— Spectator. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second Series. On 
THE PRODUCTION, PRESERVATION, AND KILLING or Game. With 
Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
By Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. With Portrait of the Author 
and 103 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


FIRST SERIES.—On tHE Cuorce AND Use or a Gun. With 
numerous I]lustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY : Being a Practical 
Handbook, with Transliteration, Accentuation, and Etymological 
Analysis throughout. Compiled by Arthur A. Macdonell, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Deputy) Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
4to, 42s. 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard A. Proctor and 
A. Cowper Ranyard. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations in 
the Text. 4to, 36s. 


*,* The issue of this Book in Parts is now completed. Part 13, 
APPENDIX, price Is., now ready. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR: His Household and his Friends. Edited 
by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With Portrait, engraved from a Picture by Cornelius 
Janssen at Magdalene College, Cambridge, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD.” 


THE STORY OF A CHILD. By Margaret Deland, Author of 
‘John, Ward,” etc, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


“The thread of the story is admirably interwoven through the 
5, conversations of the children and their elders.”—Glasgow 
erald. 


PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. By Henry Scott 
a M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


“The most interesting collection of sermons Canon Scott Holland 
has yet published."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEw LIBRARY NOYVELS. 
Time’s Revenges. By Davip CuristiE MurRRAY, 
Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” etc. 3 vols.,crown 8vo. [Shorily. 
The Master of St. Benedict’s. By Atay 

St. Ausyn, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity,” etc. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
A Family Likeness. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, 
Author of “Pretty Miss Neville,” “Diana Barrington,” etc. 3 vols. 
Mrs. Juliet. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, Author of 
“Thornicroft’s Model.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


Geoffory Hamilton. By Enwarp H. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


Barbara Dering. By Ame Rives, Author of 
“The Quick or the Dead?” 2 vols. 


“It is perhaps one of the most brilliant character studies in English litera- 
ture. . . . A novel that every girl, and particularly every young married 
woman, will do well to read.”—Woman. 


The ivory Gate. By Watrter Besant, Author of 
“ All Sorts ‘and Conditions of Men,” etc, 3 vols. 

“It is certainly a story to be read. . . . Our interest never flags fora 
moment. Neither in ‘The Golden Butterfly’ nor ‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet 
are there any characters to equal the city knight, Sir Samuel Dering, or the 
old clerk, Checkley.’— Saturday Review. 


Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Sy Austin 
Dosson, Author of ‘Four Frenchwomen,’ etc. With a Frontis- 
piece, Crown 8vo, buckram extra, giit top, 6s. 

“These papers breathe the spirit of the philosophic century; they speak 
its language, they know where to find poetry and humanity beneath the pow- 
der and the patch; but, most of all, they know its books and literary —— 


and write of them with a tender sympathy which to many readers wi 


make 


these books and literary people more interesting than they would be in them- 
ALSO, UNIFORM. 


selves.”—Scotsman. 


Four Frenchwomen. 


By Austin Dossox. With 


4 Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 
*,* The Cheap Edition may also be had, fcap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


[ Shortly. 


WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


The Life of the Fields. 
Nature near London. 


The Open Air. 


A New Edition of the above three books is now in the press, care- 
fully printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, gilt top, 


6s. each, 


*.* Also, the Cheap Edition, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By ©. F. 


Gorpon Cumminc. A New Edition, witn 28 Illustrations. Small 


demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


London. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men,” etc. 
cloth extra, 18s. 


With 124 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


“What the late J. R. Green has done for England Mr. Besant has here 


attempted 


with conspicuous success, for Cockaigne. . . 
and indelible pictures of the people of the past.”—Graphic. 


- Aseries of vivid 


The Brighton Road: Old Times and New ona 


Classic Highway. By Cuartes G. Harper, Author of “English 
Pen Artists of To-day.” With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 


90 Illustrations by the Author. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


“ Revived interest has already produced a considerable crop of books de- 
scriptive of English road life and scenery, but few have been more attractive 
than this substantial volume. Ihe author has gathered together a great deal 
of amusing matter, while its illustrations add greatly to its attractions.”— 


Daily News. 


The Thousand and One Days: Persian Tales. 
Edited by Justin H. McCartny. With Two Frontispieces by 
Stanley L. Wood. 2 vols., crown 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 

“The tales are delightful reading, quite in the manner of ‘The Arabian 

Nights.’ . . . They are cast in the same mould, and the same spirit is in 

them. . . . A style of fiction the most exhilarating and seductive that 


exists.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The Antipodean s An Illustrated Annual. Edited 
by Georce Essex Evans and Joun Ticue Ryan. With an In- 
troduction by the Countess of Jersey. 112 pp., royal 8vo, with 


88 Illustrations, Is. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


The American Claimant. By 
Mark Twain. With 81 Illustrations 
by Hal Hurst and Dan Beard. 

The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 
By E. J. GoopMAn, Author of ‘‘ Too 
Curious ” 

~ Flirtations. By MARGARET 

YNMAN. With 13 Illustrations 
by |. Bernard Partridge. 

Santa Barbara, etc. By Ourpa, 
Author of Moths.’ 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
By W. Crark Author of 
“*The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” 


etc, 
The Downfall. By Emirt Zota. 
Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 


The Dream. By Emite Zora, Au- 
thor of “‘ The Downfall.” Translated 
by Eliza E. Chase. With $8 full-page 
Illustrations by Jeanniot. 

[ Shortly. 

The Duchess of Powysiland. 
By Grant ALLEN, Author of “ ihe 
Tents of Shem,” etc. 

Susy. By Bret Harte. With a 
Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. 
Christie. (Shortly. 

A Soldier's Children. By Joun 
StranGe WINTER. With 34 Illus- 
trations. 

Blood-Royal. By Grant ALLEN, 
Author ot “The Tents of Shem.” 

[Shortly. 


HANDY NOVWE  GS.—Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs.6d. each. 


The Old Maids Sweetheart, 
By Avan St. AuByn. 

Taken from the Enemy. By 
Henry Newso vt. 

Modest Little Sara. By ALan 
Sr. AuByn. 


A Lost Soul: Being the Confession 
and Defence of Charles Lindsay. By 
The Seven 
e Seven Sleepers of Ephe- 
sus. By M. E. CoLeripcr, 
[Shortly. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
Christmas Books. 


“The finest Gift-Book of the Season.’”—DAILY CHRONICLE, 


“One of the most acceptable Gift-Books of the Season.”— 
TIMES, 


THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


In 2 vols., superbly illustrated, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 
gilt edges, THREE GUINEAS net. 
“A superb work.”—Daity News (Leader). 


‘In no similar work have artistic excellence and desc-iptive power been 
more liberally put at the service of the world’s capitals.”—STANDARD. 

“ Brightly written, well and profusely illustrated, printed in large type, and 
handsomely bound, the book on the world’s capital cities must be counted 
among the principal productions of the season. . . . Altogether the book 
1s certainly one to be welcomed with satisfaction.”—MorRninG Post. 


*,* An Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Critical Biography of William Hogarth. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. Demy 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, 24s. 
Limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 12s. 6d. net. : 

“ An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works. . . . Executed 
in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dovson’s high reputation for literary 
skill and critical 

Charles Keene’s Life and Letters. By 
SUMES LAYARD. Chree Portraits and many Illus- 
trations, including 15 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
Limited Large-Paper Edition, numbered and signed, demy 4to 
boards, with extra Illustrations, THREE GUINEAS net. 

““One of the most beautiful illustrated books that has appeared for many 
years.” —SPECTATOR. 

Tales of Adventure and Stories of Travel 
ot Fifty Years Age. Edited by JOSEPH CUNDALL. 
Illustrated with Twenty Plates from “The Annuals.” Large post 
8vo, half-leather, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 

“A happy thought, and it has been admirably carried out.”—Wortp. 


Artistic Travel: A Thousand Miles towards the 
Sun. NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the PYRENEES, SPAIN and ALGERIA. 


By HENRY BLACKBURN. With 130 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


“ A most agreeable and handsome record of diversified voyages in search of 
the picturesque.”—DariLy TELEGRAPH. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s 
Camp, 1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of 
Fatoer Joseph Uhrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission 
Station at Delen, in Kordofan, who recently escaped, with two 
Sisters of Mercy, on Camels from the Sudan. By Major F. R. 
WINGATE, R.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 21s. 


Stories told in an African Forest by 
Grown-up Children of Africa. ky a. J. MOUN- 
‘LENEY JEPHSON. With numerous Iilustrations from Drawings 
by WaLTER W. BuckLey. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

‘One of the best of the Christmas books.”—Wor Lp. 


Bombay and Western India. Ry JAMES 
DOUGLAS. Dedicated to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 
With Maps and Plans, Full-page Photogravures, Collotype Repro- 
ductions from Old Documents, Coloured Reproduction of an Old 
Picture, and over 100 other Text Illustrations. 2 vols. super- 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, TWO GUINEAS net. 


Religious Thought in Old English Verse. 
By Rev. C. J. ABBEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Must be bought, kept, and loved.”—Dai_y CHRONICLE. 


“‘Mr. Abbey brings to his tas the three essential qualifications of fine poetic 
sensibility, genuine piety, and extensive theological learning.”—Timgs. 


Frederic Chopin : A Biography. By C. WILLEBY. 
With Pnotogravure Portrait, Fac-simile of Autograph, and 
Illustration of his Music. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

Will be appreciated by the great musician’s admirers.” —Times. 


“< Shepherd ’’ Smith, the Universalist : the 
Story of a Mind. Being the Life of James E. SmitH, M.A. By 
W. ANDERSON SMITH. With Photogravure Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Wolfenberg. By WILLIAM BLACK. 3 vols., crown 
8vo. At all Libraries. 


The Preacher’s Daughter. By AMELIA E. 
BARR. I vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“‘Mrs. Barr never fails to be interesting.”—BritisH WEEKLY. 


The Mystery of St. Dunstan’s: A Realistic 


and Sensational Story of Fleet Street in 1724. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


Lonpon : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


